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THE LITERARY CHARM OF THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS. 


VERYBODY knows “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” The works of 
Shakespeare, Sir Walter Scott, Burns, and Byron are not better 
known ; yet these are read and loved in every quarter of the globe. 
Perhaps with the single exception of the Bible, there is not a book in 
the English language more widely spread. And the reason is obvious ; 
they are spread together. Nor is this at all to be wondered at; for 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” is not only one of the first, and certainly 
also one of the most beautiful English offsprings of the Scriptures, but 
it is so like them in style, language, imagery, and sustained fervour, 
that it might be taken as an appendix to the Bible. The tale so glows 
from beginning to end with the Eastern imagery and fervour of prophets 
and seers, that it may be viewed as an English flower grown upon a 
Jewish soil. Its language is the direct, simple, sublime language of 
inspired evangelists and common people. The inspiration of disciples 
and apostles has given inspiration to the poetical tinker, and his whole 
“Dream” is so full of their sublime imaginings that it comes upon the 
reader as an apocalypse of the Apocalypse. Therefore, for this reason, 
if for no other, it has followed the Bible from land to land ; but it has 
followed it as the singing of birds follows the dawn. Everywhere it is 
welcomed. In well nigh every English-speaking household, from London 
to New York, and from New York to Melbourne, this quaint medley of 
a dream is still treasured ; for it shines as sweetly to-day, not only in 
every cottager’s hut, but even in the high and secluded realms of classics, 
as when, two centuries ago, it emerged like a star from the gloom of the 
Bedford Gaol. Its earnestness, its purity, its bright cheerfulness, its 
winning simplicity, its faithful portraiture of the deep and abiding facts 
of life and character, have been in no way obscured, either by the 
marvellous triumphs of science on the one hand, or on the other by 
the glorious succession of poets, novelists, essayists, historians, and 
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critics, who, generation after generation, have delighted the world since 
its appearance. 

No better proof could be afforded of the real power of the book, as 
well as of its claims to a high place in our literature. For, if “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” had been a work of spurious, even of brilliant, merit, 
it should long ago have been forgotten. Even had its success been 
altogether due to the great Puritan movement of which it was a 
genuine growth, that success, and the book itself, would have shared 
the fate of other such books, and have passed away with the movement. 
If it had not been a work of transcendent power, if it had not contained 
within itself the miraculous efficacy of true genius, it could never have 
found its way from a tinker’s heart into all hearts, and made its very 
Puritanism keep it alive in every land. 

But the truth is, the charm of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” is a kind 
of charm which the world cannot afford to lose. It is something ideal ; 
and for this the world always has an instinct, if not a yearning, and 
towards this the world will always turn, in spite of itself, as a flower 
turns tothe sun. There is, therefore, nothing extraordinary in the fact 
of Bunyan’s so-called allegory having become a possession of humanity, 
for it is simply full of this kind of charm. No doubt, every work of true 
genius becomes a possession of humanity ; for there will always be a 
certain class of mind, allied to its author, to which it will more especially 
appeal. But it is not every such possession of humanity that has 
within itself elements of universal interest. This holds good of even 
the greatest and the most widely appreciated works of genius. The 
men and women who most love and admire Shakespeare and Scott, 
Goethe and Lessing, Mozart and Beethoven, are men and women who 
are not only most like each other, but who are most like these great 
masters ; there is an appreciable affinity between the author and his 
admirers. But in the case of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” there is no such 
apparent resemblance, either between the author and his readers, or the 
readers themselves. It is one of the very few books that are essentially 
cosmopolitan ; for not only does it possess elements of universal interest, 
but, these elements of interest are well nigh endless. In point of fact, the 
whole motley, undefined, and undefinable crowd of humanity, past and 
present, applauds it. All may come to it, young and old, with or 
without talent, and with or without culture, and derive pleasure. But 
it is not the same pleasure ; probably every reader in ten will find a 
different charm. This extraordinary adaptability to the tastes and to 
the finer instincts of humanity is one of the most remarkable features 
of the book, as it is undoubtedly one of the secrets of its enduring 
vitality. Written for no special class, it pleases not only every class, 
but—what is still more wonderful—well-nigh every age and every mood 
of the same class. Hardly more could be said of any book, even the 
very greatest and best. And let us see how far it can be substantiated. 

After the Bible, it is the very first book which missionaries translate 
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to the most rude, no less than to the most enlightened heathen. And 
it is the very first streak of civilised religion and civilised poetry which 
touches their heart. Long before they even comprehend its drift or its 
significance, its transcendent brightness glows in their savage eyes. 
After much preaching and exhorting, it is the very best means the 
missionaries possess—not even inferior to the gratuitous administration 
of medicine and surgery—of bringing their stubborn listeners to hearken 
to the deeper story of the Evangelists which they have to tell,—that story 
which so filled the heart and imagination of the Bedford street-preacher, 
that day and night he dreamt of nothing else,—that story which so filled 
and so thrilled his life, that all life became for him but its shadowy dream, 
and his shadowy dream a life that will last as long as our language. 

It is the well-thumbed book, above all books, that you will see in the 
hands of the poor and unlettered. In the lonely houses of shepherds 
and ploughmen, it is frequently the only indication of any kind of 
literature that may be seen. These men’s literary wants are few ; but 
their choice does high honour to themselves and their authors alike, for 
they not only read them but they learn them by heart. They may be 
careless of the grandeur of their silent glens ; they may not have one 
single responsive chord to the subtle loveliness of nature. But their 
attachment to such books as this, shows that the sublime in human life 
is even a still more subtle factor in the formation of character than the 
sublime in nature ; and, on the other hand, that the love of the beautiful 
cannot be wholly eradicated, even by the most slavish toil and hardship. 
Such people will spell over “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” after a hard day’s 
work, by their farthing rush-light ; and they will laugh, and exult, and 
tremble, and sigh with poor Christian, when they do not even wholly 
understand what poor Christian’s joy or trouble is. But they all, in a 
measure, understand what is meant by the celestial country for which 
this homely hero, with the burden on his shoulder, is bound ; and 
without measure they can all dream of the solace and glory of so 
heavenly a paradise. The thought of the bare possibility of such god- 
liness, even the dim glimpse of such new and such perfect conditions of 
existence, is infinitely ennobling. With poor Mr. Pliable, they are ready 
to exclaim, ‘the hearing of this is enough to ravish one’s heart.” 

It is the book, also, that may be often seen in the hands of the 
thoughtful poet or novelist; for its quaint picturesqueness, its 
graceful and marvellous versatility, its wealth of colour and character, 
and its character-painting, are simply of the finest and rarest order : 
minute, rapid, and telling, but everywhere unaffected and absolutely 
devoid of self-consciousness,—it is a book that no poet or novelist can 
afford to ignore. To each of them it is a refreshing well of inspiration, 
and for this reason they occasionally turn to it. They read it, as Lord 
Macaulay says, if for nothing else than its pure and unsullied English. 

But it is even of still more interest to the student of history ; 
for it is a study, unsurpassed for faithfulness of detail and large sugges- 
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tiveness, of one of the most remarkable epochs in the history of any 
land. It is no mere realistic sketch of the Bedford of Puritan times ; 
it is a masterly and brilliant picture of the people of Puritan England, 
and of the moral and ideal forces in the air. Christian, Faithful, and 
Mr. Greatheart; Pliable, Obstinate, and Talkative; Mr. Saveall, 
Mr. Moneylove, and Mr. Byends were, doubtless, but decent ‘douce ” 
folks from Bedford—in all probability they belonged to Mr. Bunyan’s 
paltry little meeting-house. But the genius of the preacher lies in the 
fact, that no sooner did these intensely commonplace people make their 
appearance in his brilliant dream, than they ceased to be commonplace, 
and were immediately recognised in every parish of the country. _ Nay,— 
what is a still greater test of genius,—even though the Puritanism of that 
time has passed away, these very characters still live and afford interest, 
for they are to be found in every village to this day. Here we have 
common people haranguing, cheating, scheming, hating, loving, and 
canting, precisely as they did in the days of Cromwell. Nay, more ; the 
character, the spirit, and the tendencies of the time are all here. So are 
its great traditions ; and so, too, are its great dreams. The noble chivalry 
of the Middle Ages is here. Mr. Greatheart in charge of Christiana and 
her family on their pilgrimage to the Celestial City, is a restoration of 
the grand medieval knight in charge of womanhood, and grace, and 
delicacy, and the incarnation of every fine influence. Bunyan was too 
great a poet to let so great and noble a tradition pass away ; and by 
seizing it, he not only ennobled his tale, but he enriched and ennobled 
the whole of Puritan England. The difficulties which Mr. Greatheart 
has to encounter on the road are precisely the mythical and extra- 
ordinary difficulties which every valiant knight had to encounter in the 
darkest of the so-called Dark Ages. It was then, too, when hideous 
giants and giants’ castles, and even Apollyon, really flourished, and also 
all the dreadful and horrible monsters of the Valley of the Shadow. 
The very idea of the pilgrimage is itself essentially medieval ; and the 
pilgrims—Puritan and Protestant as they certainly are—are, neverthe- 
less, ever and anon on their journey instructed and enlivened, and even 
made more pious, by the exhibition of interesting relics. 

But, on the other hand, without being violently or even obviously 
thrust forward, the most advanced Puritanism is breathed through the 
whole book. It is never absent. The great future in store for humanity ; 
the glorious possibilities which are the birthright of every human soul, 
be it never so mean ; and the rights of every human spirit to rise to the 
full possession of its high and heaven-born powers ;—this noble spirit is 
the central influence that runs through the book, and, with the book, 
it runs through the whole of the Puritan period down to the distant ages 
of these modern times, like an electric cable across an ocean. Thus, on 
the one hand, “The Pilgrim’s Progress” is as old as the Crusaders ; on 


the other hand, it is as modern as Rousseau and Shelley, or George 
Sands and Victor Hugo. The earnestness of the times, the narrowness, 
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the solemnity, the piety, the superstitions, and the excesses, religious 
and irreligious, are all here. The fragment is simply invaluable. No 
ancient statue, shield, or stone weapon, and no fossil, plant, fish, or foot- 
mark, ever gave so real and so rich a glimpse of its times as this fantastic 
ream. It is far from being a mere photograph. Not that a good 
photograph of the past would not always be of supreme interest. What 
would we not give, for example, for a genuine photograph of Shakespeare 
and his comrades, or even of the meanest artisan of the Elizabethan 
epoch? <Any little relic that can throw a touch of realism over the 
great dead, any little scrap or hint that can serve as a keystone for the 
broken arch that divides them from us for ever, is of inestimable value. 
But the glimpses afforded by such relics are at best but the glimpse of 
a photograph ; and after all, there is a vast difference between a photo- 
graph and a painting. The former may be very like the original—nay, 
it is realism itself ; but, like the reflection of a mirror, it is realism and 
nothing more. It pictures a mood, it fixes a transient motion, and that 
is all. The latter, however, has something permanent and enduring, for 
it differs from the former in the fact that there are two factors at work 
in its production. There is the sitter or the scene on the one hand, and 
there is the painter on the other; and the character of the painting 
must partake of the character of both. Hence, a great painting must 
of necessity represent more than the bare facts,—more than colour, 
perspective, and form ; it must represent something which is born of 
the great artist’s spirit as well as that of his subject, something ideal as 
well as real. Now, this is precisely the case with “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
It is more than a mere likeness ; and for this reason it is of more than 
special interest to the student of history. He sees in the little sketch 
far more than mere villagers and pietists ; for he sees, in these villagers 
and pietists, the impulse that made Puritanism great. 

It is likewise a book to which, after all his experiments, inductions, 
and “ obstinate questionings,” the most sceptical, no less than the most 
credulous, scientific student of nature occasionally resorts. This is a 
strange compliment. And the scientific savan resorts to it, he scarcely 
knows why, but not in search of any more mysteries of Nature, or of the 
explanation of these mysteries ; for, from beginning to end of the volume, 
there is not one single word about Nature. There is much about 
the filthy rags of righteousness ; there is more about grace abounding ; 
but there is most of all about the holy influences and the unspeak- 
able fascination of the celestial land. Here there is no uncertainty. 
The clouds of mystery are rolled away from the central shrine of the 
universe ; and the loving eyes of mighty hosts, like the unnumbered 
stars of a midnight sky, are turned upon our burdened, common- 
place hero and his little concerns. His paltry little life is positively 
sublime in its sublime relationships. The picture is as grand as it is 
simple, and its simplicity is singularly sweet. As the road which the 
pilgrim has to travel is, like every other road to the ideal, straight, 
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narrow, and full of difficulty, so the decrees of his Deity are as direct as 
the flight of an arrow, and the scheme of that Deity’s creation as simple 
as a tale told by achild. But of Nature, with her boundless mystery 
and her great silent processes, there is not a word. To the glad, pious 
ears of the pilgrim, the very birds, when they sing, sweetly sing aloud the 
Psalms of David. Nothing is impossible, everything is alike supernatural. 
Nature with all her enigmas has no part in this strange land of delect- 
able mountains and Interpreter’s Houses ; and the banishment is at 
times refreshing to the savan. Doubtless, it is but a dream for him 
after all ; but its optimism is infectious. And that such dreams should 
even be possible,—above all, that they should thrill a scientific mind,— 
is another mystery for the scientific man even more inexplicable than 
the inscrutable mystery of Nature. 

Everywhere, too, it is the delight of children. Nor is this at all 
singular, for it abundantly gratifies the child’s insatiable love of the 
wonderful ; it is a world of wonders, and the spirit of the author is the 
spirit of alittle child. Boys talk of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and think of 
it as they talk and think of no other book. They will pore over it by 
the hour, and devour it over and over again, for it is never stale. 
Jack the Giant Killer is not more popular. But the interest of Jack the 
Giant Killer is the interest of a day. On the other hand, the child 
returns to his “ Pilgrim’s Progress” when he is no longer a child. He 
returns to it when he is a man of the world, and oppressed with the cares 
and anxieties of the world. Even when he is no longer an active man, 
when he is laid aside through old age and decay, when he has long ago 
ceased to read, or even to wonder, it is one of the few books to which he 
still comes back. This is a crucial test of the rare value of the work, 
as it is also an absolute surety of its immortality. For what charm 
abides with us from our infancy onwards, will abide with humanity. It 
comes upon us, all life through, as a thing of transcendent beauty. At 
one and the same time it is a fine revelation of fairy land for the child, 
of romance for the boy, of the most interesting phases of human life and 
character for the man, of mystic glory for the religious, and even of 
religion itself for the irreligious. It is a companion to the poet no less 
than tothe child. It is a study to the philosopher no less than to the saint. 

What place does this strange and fascinating tale occupy in our 
literature? In one sense, it defies classification. It stands alone ; for 
there is nothing else like it. But, on the other hand, its affinities 
are simply endless. Strictly speaking, it is not an allegory, nor is it 
a play ; it is not a theological treatise, nor yet a history ; it is not a 
sermon, nor yet a novel; it is not rhyme, nor is it reason. It is 
none of these things; it is one and all of them. There have been 
many tales far more consistent, and also many allegories far more 
convincing. But, as Lord Macaulay has pointed out in his admirable 
essay on Bunyan, “ other allegories only amuse the fancy ; the allegory 
of Bunyan has been read by many thousands with tears.” But why 
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“with tears” ? Because, in reality, it is not an allegory any more than 
it is a play or a romance ; indeed, in many important features it is less 
so. Its allegorical character is by no means its only attraction. Nay, 
it is hardly too much to say that if it had to depend for fame on its 
allegory alone, it should long ago have been dropped into the limbo of 
oblivion with its author's Holy War. Here we are dealing with no 
mere abstract qualities. On the contrary, we are dealing with men and 
women of like passions with ourselves. As they pass before us, we can 
recognise them as we recognise our every-day acquaintances walking 
into church : the only abstract quality about them is their names, which, 
after all, are only so many happy nicknames to make them more 
familiar to us. Such bye-names have been common to the stage during 
the entire history of the drama. They were never more popular than 
in the times of Bunyan himself ; and they are common to every village 
to this very day. Such names will stick to a man better than his 
father’s or mother’s ; for, as a rule, their author has generally got a 
touch of genius. We can understand, we can sympathise with the 
abstract qualities of the tinker’s allegory even better than with many of 
the most concrete personalities we meet and salute in the streets every 
day. Other allegories are interesting, altogether in spite of their 
characters ; but here, the characters are interesting altogether in spite 
of the allegory. In an ordinary allegory, it is the allegory alone that 
makes the characters of any consequence, but mere dummies will serve 
its end as well. Here, however, it is the characters alone that keep the 
allegory alive ; for, if the characters were mere dummies, it would be 
absolutely fatal to the book. 

Indeed, the only definition which covers it is the definition which its 
author gave it from the first ; and yet this is a covering as thin and 
transparent as air. “As I walked through the wilderness of this 
world,” says he, “I lighted on a certain place where was a den, and I 
laid me down in that place to sleep, and as I slept I dreamed a dream.” 
A dream it is, as fantastic as ever entered the brain of a poet, time 
and space and perspective being well-nigh annihilated altogether ; and 
yet nothing on earth is more like ordinary, commonplace life. No novel 
of Fielding’s or Thackeray’s is more English, and no character of 
Anthony Trollope’s more matter-of-fact. After all, however, it is but 
the machinery and the scenery of the tale, if the terms may be allowed, 
that are strictly dreamlike. The incidents, the plot, and the develop- 
ment, are doubtless unreal ; and the atmosphere and the perspective 
are like no scenery and no perspective in the heaven above or the 
earth beneath. But, on the other hand, just as we have seen in the 
case of the allegory, the characters that live and breathe in this 
strange atmosphere are, in thought, feeling, and will, so like the people 
we see around us every day, that we have no difficulty whatever in 
recognising them. They are drawn with the firmest fidelity to truth,— 
so much so, that we can predicate with assurance what they will think, 
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feel, or will, or even what they will do, under any given circumstances. 
Now, this is as unlike a dream as it well can be. In a dream proper, 
it is precisely the reverse that takes place. The characters are the 
least substantial parts of it,—they are all more or less unreal ; whereas 
the scenery, if it is at all prominent, is the most stable and real 
thing about it. Indeed, in the most pronounced dreams, we have 
merely a chaos of character tumbling about in a half-recognisable 
world of accident. There are many instances of this in literature as well 
as in every-day experience. In “The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” for 
example, we recognise the fact. that we are in the mazes of a dream the 
moment we discover worthy Mr. Bottom with an ass’s head on his shoul- 
ders, and comfortably munching mustard and pease. This droll trans- 
formation was no mere caprice on Shakespeare’s part—it was a touch of 
true genius ; for, being strictly in harmony with all the laws—or rather 
absence of laws—of fairyland, it at once transports us thither. Another 
and perhaps more striking example is afforded by Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner.” This weird ballad is one of the most remarkable dreams in 
all literature. It is an extremely interesting psychological study, and 
forms an admirable contrast to “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” There never 
was a more appalling piece of nightmare told in such sublime words, for 
it is the delirious opium-dream of a great poet. But it peculiarly illus- 
trates the fact, that the weirdness and unreality do not so much lie in the 
scenery and environment, as in the life and character of such pieces. 
Great nature is the only reality in the poem. Everywhere we recognise 
and feel the sublime truth of the descriptions. What, for example, 
could be finer than the picture of the ship flying before the gale? Its 
realism is most perfect ; but it is the realism of primeval nature in her 
wildest and grandest moods. On the other hand, what could be more 
weird and unearthly than the description of the phantom ship, or of the 
dead men rising 


“'To work the ropes 
Where they were wont to do. 
They raised their limbs, like lifeless tools— 
We were a ghastly crew.” 


This is merely the raving of painful delirium. It is not life, it is disease. 
Beside it, Bunyan’s utmost extravagance is cheerful sunshine. Thus,then, 
the stability and consistency of character of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
deprive it of the essential element of the dream. It is not a dream any 
more than an allegory. It is simply a sweet picture of intensely interest- 
ing human life in its relations to the most ideal longings. It is essen- 
tially a study of life and character ; and upon the masterly treatment of 
this study, not the least part of its whole value depends. Nor does Bunyan 
ever have recourse to any conventional aids, in order to make his characters 
“take.” Indeed, there is a singular absence of everything that is usually 
considered of the first importance to the success of a drama or a work of 
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fiction. In this he is like Shakespeare and the great dramatists. Rank, 
wealth, fashion, talent, and social power are no factors whatever, either 
in the movement of the plot or the development of the characters. Nay, 
even love, and love episodes, with all the excitement and actions resulting 
from these, and which are so essential to the completion of a modern 
novel, have no place in his tale at all. Nevertheless, the one strong point 
of the book is its human interest. Its dramatic skill is of the highest order. 
The characters are never confused, inconsistent, or mechanical. On the 
contrary, they are vivid, lifelike, and always full of supreme interest. So 
intensely dramatic is the work, that probably only its religious character has 
prevented it from having been long ago put upon the stage. But,in point of 
fact, it requires no stage to bring out its dramatic effects. Even every tiny 
boy with the book before him can construct such a stage for himself. So 
wonderful is the magic of Bunyan’s imagination that it becomes the 
child’s imagination. He makes his reader a poet, be he young or old, 
prosy or poetical ; he makes him a dramatist in spite of himself. This 
is the very highest triumph of art. And yet, Bunyan never seems to have 
dreamt for a moment that he was an artist. Indeed, he never seems 
to have cast a thought about himself at all,—nor, stranger still, about his 
reader. But this impersonality, this fulness of the subject, this uncon- 
scious spontaneity is one of the strongest proofs of his claims to be an 
artist. It is a quality that you find only in the greatest masters ; it is 
the kind of quality that you find in Nature herself Bunyan simply 
wrote from the fulness of his heart and imagination, but he had the 
unerring instincts of true genius to guide him. His tale is written in 
ilefiance of all rules, and in blessed ignorance of all the unities. But as 
he alone depended upon this fine instinct, it never led him astray. 
Consequently, there is not one dull page in his book. There are dull, sour 
characters, as there are lively, humorous, enthusiastic, and earnest ones ; 
but the dulness of the one only brings out into singular relief the joy 
and brightness of the others. Even dulness, in his hands, becomes 
amazingly interesting. Moreover, essentially religious as the tale is, it 
is not at all in the technical sense didactic. Everywhere, it is breathed 
forth with all the fine fervour and spontaneity of a beautiful hymn ; it 
is the inexpressible religion of high aspiration, without any obvious 
purpose or side aim to mar its sublime effect. Nay, more,—even his 
very extravagances, even his very departures from the laws of probability, 
he makes charming. He taxes our credence, at times, to the very 
utmost, even for a dream ; but he never offends it. The more he taxes 
it, the more he charms it,—so much so, indeed, that we are surprised at 
nothing, not even at our own want of surprise. The sweet idealism 
which surrounds his whole tale like an atmosphere, blends with the most 
trifling reality, making it ideal; and throws a halo over the most 
improbable action, incident, or character, making it real. 

The tinker’s dream is a work of art of the rarest cunning. For sheer, 
strong, human interest, it stands only beside the very best dramas and 
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romances in our language ; for subtle, rich, mystic charm, it is surpassed 
by none. It will not in any way compare for completeness, and breadth, 
and strong genius, with the great works of Shakespeare and Scott. It 
bears, however, the same relation to these that a fine etching on a 
precious stone bears to the works of Michael Angelo and Raphael. And, 
with these sublime triumphs of genius, Bunyan’s fine etching will continue 
to be handed down the ages as not the least precious heirloom of humanity. 

It is strange that such a book should ever have been written by a tinker, 
but it is stranger still that it should have been written in so sombre an age. 
For Bunyan is the only writer of his time—Puritan or otherwise— 
who really was filled with the very same spirit that stirred the Eliza- 
bethan poets. That spirit was not dead ; for, in literature and in history, 
as well as in the province of science, there is no such thing as anni- 
hilation. The spirit of Ben Jonson and his comrades had passed into 
the Bedford tinker. Their genius had become his. Their luxuriant 
imagination, their versatility, their gaiety, their strong dramatic instincts, 
even their very buoyancy and abandon, had all revived. But they had 
revived in a religious form. They are all to be found in “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” No writer of the times had so much of the humour, the glad- 
ness, the wild unrestrained imagination, and even the dramatic genius, of 
which Puritanism was so jealous. 

But Bunyan did even more than this for posterity. He also caught 
the epic qualities of Milton, and he combined them with the drama to 
form his allegory. Nor would it be possible to overrate the effect of so 
masterly a combination. It was a stroke of high genius. What was 
the result? “The Pilgrim’s Progress” found its way into the heart of the 
people when no other poetry and no other “thing of beauty” were 
even tolerated ; and it kept alive there, in virtue of its own “ sweetness 
and light,” that love of poetry, romance, and religion which has never 
since died. There can, therefore, be little doubt that both in spirit and 
form, “The Pilgrim’s Progress ” was one of the earliest as it was also one of 
the sweetest fountains of all the fine fiction which has since permeated 
our literature. 

Davip SIME. 


IMMORTALITY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


S the human soul immortal, or is it not? The question is clearly one 
a of great moment, and the answer which we return to it will 
evidently have a most important bearing upon every part of our 
religious belief. 

There are, of course, those who hold that the soul is merely a function 
of the body, and that it perishes with the body. There is in man, they 
say, nothing which may survive the death of the body ; for conscious- 
ness, and thought, and emotion, and volition are but phenomena of 
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matter—merely the result of the bodily organisation. This is the 
doctrine of Materialism. Those who hold it are usually disbelievers in 
revelation ; but the same doctrine, or a doctrine scarcely to be distin- 
guished from it, is held by not a few who profess to derive their opinions 
from the Bible. They affirm that, according to Scripture, immortality 
belongs only to those who are in union with Christ, and are made par- 
takers of the unending life which is His. The unredeemed and unre- 
newed shall not exist for ever; their being shall cease at death ; or, if 
raised up at the last day, their existence and their punishment shall 
terminate together in the second death. They have failed to gain 
the immortality which comes only through sharing in the life of 
Christ. 

Some of the advocates of this doctrine distinctly endorse the psycho- 
logy or ontology of the Materialist ; others seem to hold no psycho- 
logical theory, but are content to affirm that Scripture teaches the 
natural mortality of the soul, or of the man, and the possibility of con- 
tinued existence only through redemption. 

There is another doctrine somewhat akin to this, but which must be 
distinguished from it :—the doctrine, namely, that the mind, or soul, 
cannot act—cannot have consciousness—without a material organ. 
Mind is dependent upon matter for its relationship to time—for all con- 
ditioning—all thought. Hence, when man dies, he must either cease 
to be conscious till the resurrection; or he must, if conscious, have 
connection with the body which is in the grave, or with a body in some 
more refined form, which our senses cannot appreciate. Thus, Olshausen 
in his commentary on the 15th chapter of 1 Corinthians says: “The 
Apostle by no means recognises the possibility of existence as a pure 
spirit, without bodily organisation. The doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, and the name, are alike unknown to the entire Bible; and 
indeed, with justice, because a personal consciousness in created beings 
necessarily presupposes the limitation of the body. The modern 
doctrine of immortality is not materially different from the supposition 
that the soul flows back, like a drop, into the great sea of universal life.” 
In the third century, Origen wrote against an Arabian teacher, who 
maintained that the soul dies with the body and is raised with it at 
the last day. This opinion was revived in the seventeenth century, by 
William Coward, a London physician. Dodwell, in a book published in 
the year 1706, maintained that souls are naturally mortal, but become 
immortal by means of Christian baptism. In our own time, many are 
telling us that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is not found 
in Scripture at all ; that it is a heathen doctrine which theologians have 
borrowed ; and that we are allowing the speculations of Socrates and 
Plato, of Cicero and Seneca, to govern our interpretation of the sacred 
writings. We are accustomed to hear the spiritual nature of man and 
his immortality denied by the rejectors of revelation ; but it may well 
seem surprising to find it maintained that the Bible itself knows nothing 
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of the common doctrine of the Church—nay, the common doctrine of 
mankind—+vegarding the soul. 

Now, surely, it is nothing against the doctrine of the soul’s immor- 
tality that it was embraced with more or less clearness, more or less 
dlecision, by the best and wisest of the heathen. One cannot read the 
discussion of this subject by Cicero in his “'Tusculan Questions,” and in 
his “De Senectute,” without the deepest interest, and without exclaim- 
ing, “‘ How much loftier this than Epicurus or Lucretius! Has any ray 
of supernatural light fallen upon a mind disposed to think so worthily 
of the grandeur of man’s nature and destiny ?” 

Whatever may be said regarding the metuphysical argument for the 
soul’s endless existence—the argument from the spirituality and sim- 
plicity of its nature—we are far from admitting that the moral argu- 
iment has little force. The supposition of the mortality of the soul does 
appear to contradict our best conceptions of the attributes of God—His 
wisdom, goodness, and justice. We find in ourselves a longing after 
immortality ; we have capacities so imperfectly unfolded in the present 
life that, if death may end all, we should seem to have been made in 
vain ; and the moral history of the world would be little else than a 
‘web of incongruities,” if the life that now is were the only one. And 
if the weight of these considerations be admitted in favour of a state of 
existence beyond the grave, what good reason can there be for imagin- 
ing that that state shall not be an unending one? Do we know of 
anything which makes it possible, or even suggests, that an existence 
which has not been terminated by death, will come to an end after that 
great crisis has been passed? Why should Edward White say: “No 
valid answer can be given to these arguments, if they are taken only 
for what they are worth, as morally probable evidence of survival or of 
vevival, . . . but this probable evidence of survival is far from carrying 
with it an equal probability of eternal survival”? Are we to suppose 
that this instinct in man, this “sense of the Infinite,” this ‘God- 
consciousness,” which is allowed to be so important in establishing the 
probability of an existence beyond death, will be eradicated or weakened 
when once death is over ? 

But in this paper we propose to deal with the question of immortality 
simply upon the ground of the Old Testament Scriptures. We shall 
endeavour, in the light of their teachings respecting the nature and 
ilestiny of man, to ascertain how an authority, which our opponents 
and ourselves equally profess to respect, answers the question as to 
man’s immortality. We shall not expect to find, in Scripture, 
(lefinitions and statements such as metaphysicians are accustomed to 
give—definitions and statements of a purely ontological character—for 
the Bible has ever a directly moral and religious end in view ; but we 
shall, if I mistake not, find abundant evidence that the denial of 
immortality to man, except as redeemed in Christ, has no inspired 
warrant ; nay, that the opposite doctrine is clearly and certainly taught. 
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It may, however, at this stage, be proper to mention the arguments 
usually alleged from Scripture against the natural immortality of the 
soul. They are principally the following :—(1.) Death was the penalty 
threatened for the violation of the covenant which God originally made 
with Adam: “In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 
“The wages of sin is death.” This does not mean, it is asserted, that 
the body dies, while the soul shall live ; but that man, through sin, 
loses the immortality which would have been his, had he retained the 
privilege of access to the tree of life. (2.) Again, those passages in 
which we are said to have life in Jesus Christ, are adduced as proof : 
“ He that hath the Son hath life: he that hath not the Son shall not 
see life.” ‘As the living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the 
Father, so he that eateth Me shall live by Me.” (3.) The end and 
punishment of the wicked—the unredeemed—are represented by such 
expressions as “ perishing,’ being “destroyed,” “consumed,” “burnt 
up” as chaff, &e. (4.) In many parts of Scripture, the dead are 
represented as without knowledge, emotion, or power, as if all were over 
with them, so that in their end they are not to be distinguished from 
the lower animals. “For that which befalleth the sons of men, 
befalleth beasts : even one thing befalleth them ; as the one dieth, so 
dieth the other ; yea, they have all one breath.” “There is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou 
goest.” “For the grave cannot praise thee ; death cannot celebrate 
thee ; they that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth. The 
living, he shall praise thee, as I do this day.” “Wilt thou show 
wonders to the dead? Shall the dead arise and praise thee? Shall 
thy loving-kindness be declared in the grave, or thy faithfulness in 
destruction ?” We are not here professing to give an exhaustive account 
of the arguments of those who deny the immortality of the soul on 
purely Scriptural grounds, but merely a brief statement which may 
render intelligible what shall be said in reply ; at the same time, the 
classes of passages adverted to, are those, I think, on which they mainly 
rest their belief. 

Now, let it be understood, that in asserting, as a Scriptural doctrine, 
the immortality of the soul, it is not meant that the soul is immortal in 
virtue of its constitution—in virtue of what it is in itsel{—and without 
reference to its continued dependence upon God ; because, in the 
absolute sense, “God only hath immortality.” All creation, all 
creaturely endowments are from Him. He is not only the fountain of 
all being ; He upholdeth continually all His works. They could not 
exist, we may believe, but in Him. We must not think that existence 
is something which inalienably belongs to persons and things, so that, 
when launched into actuality, they become, in a sense, independent of 
their Author and Maker, and so hold on their way. In claiming 
immortality for the human soul, we simply mean that God has made it 
to be immortal, and that, by His will, it shall exist for ever. If the 
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fact that God only hath immortality has any bearing against the view 
we are to sustain, quite obviously it will equally bear against the 
immortality of the inhabitants of heaven. God can bestow the endow- 
ment upon whom He pleases, and under such conditions, and for such 
ends, as are accordant with His character. 

1. In support of the common doctrine of the immortality of man, let 
us direct attention to the account given in Scripture of his creation. 
When the animals were created, God said, “Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life.” “ Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature after his kind” (Gen. i. 20, 24). But, as every 
reader has observed, the creation of man is introduced and recorded in 
words far more elevated and solemn: “ And God said, Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness ;” and “so God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him” (vers. 26, 27). If, then, 
man is created in God’s image, he must have a spiritual nature, for 
“God is a Spirit.” Nowhere does Scripture say of any of the living 
creatures around us, that they are created in the image of God. We 
should be shocked were any one to suggest such an idea. This is the 
high and awful distinction of man; and it carries in it far more, we 
may be sure, than any human mind can conceive. And surely none of 
us would tolerate the anthropomorphism which alleges that God is a 
material being, and has a body of which man’s is a miniature ; or the 
frigid and inane interpretation which resolves “the image of God” into 
man’s ‘dominion over the creatures.” In accordance with the represent- 
ation here given, man, in common with the angels, becomes “a son of 
God” (Luke ii. 38). 

In the second chapter of Genesis, we have a supplementary and more 
detailed account of man’s creation: “And the Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life ; and man became a living soul.” At first sight, this language may 
appear not so high as that of the previous account ; for here, man is 
only “a living soul ”—a designation which he has in common with the 
animals. But still, the process of his creation is essentially different 
from that of the brute creatures: God “ breathes into his nostrils the 
breath of life.’ Do we not find in these words a distinct declaration of 
the dualism of man’s nature? He is formed from the earth, and yet, 
by the Divine afflatus, he has a spiritual nature, and is a son of God. 
No one, of course, will grossly conceive of a human body formed of 
dust, but still inanimate, till the Divine breath enters the nostrils, 
endowing this material frame with vitality, and causing the wheels of 
life to begin to move—the bodily form being complete, but remaining 
lifeless for a time. What is taught is clearly the two-fold nature of 
man as a being composed of body and spirit, in whom earth and 
heaven meet, who exhibits an immortal essence wrapped in integuments 
of flesh. 


We cannot here discuss the qu2stion whether, according to Scripture, 
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there are in man’s nature two elements or three—the question of 
Dichotomy or Trichotomy. Some find in the text before us the Tricho- 
tomy, the dust, the Divine breath, the living soul. By most, the 
“living soul” is regarded not as a tertium quid—a third element 
resulting—but as the designation of the compositwm, the dust of the 
ground and the Divine breath united. I may, in passing, be allowed to 
express the opinion that, whilst “nephesh” and “ ruach,” “ psyche” 
and “pneuma,” “soul” and “spirit,” are not always interchangeable 
terms, and whilst in some instances a difference of function, such as the 
trichotomists allege, may seem to be recognised, we have yet no evidence 
that soul and spirit are distinct substances, to be carefully discriminated 
from each other, as you discriminate the body from either. At the 
same time, the doctrine of three distinct substances in man has far 
more apparent support in Scripture, and comes nearer to the statement 
regarding his creation, than does the doctrine of homogeneity. As 
Delitzsch observes : “The narrative of the creation of man in Gen. ii. is 
specially intended to give us the recognition of this composite nature in 
man ; and thence, on the one hand, to tell us of the importance of his 
position in this world, and, on the other, of the possibility of his dis- 
solution by death. It could not in any way more sharply indicate the 
essential reality of the opposition of spirit and matter, than by represent- 
ing man as originating from a combination of the immediate breathing 
of God with the body of earth. Beyond contradiction, therefore, it is 
against Scripture to make man a being, so to speak, out of one piece, or 
at one casting. The body is neither the precipitate of the spirit, nor 
the spirit the sublimate of matter. Both views derange the limits of 
creation drawn by Scripture.” 

But, it is said, you can argue nothing regarding the existence of a 
soul, or spiritual substance or principle in man, from the words, “ God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and he became a living soul,” 
for the animals also have the “living soul”—the “nephesh.” Un- 
doubtedly the “ nephesh” belongs to the animals in common with man. 
The instances where this is said are so numerous, and the fact so un- 
questioned, that I need not refer to passages in proof. But the argu- 
ment for the spiritual nature of man, be it observed, is not based upon 
his becoming “a living soul,” but upon the facts that he is made in the 
Divine image, and that God breathed into him to the effect of his be- 
coming a living soul. No one thinks of denying that he has a life in 
common with the creatures around him, and that he received this life 
when the Divine inspiration took place. Unless this spiritual nature 
implied in “the image of God,” and in God’s “ breathing into ” him, 
had come into union with the “ dust,’ man would not have been a 
“living soul.” There is no difficulty, therefore, in seeing why this 
creature of higher type should be designated by a term which declares 
his affinity with the animals ; so that we have humbly to say, “the son 
of man which is a worm.” 
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There are, however,—and had we space we might advert to them— 
many passages in which the “nephesh,” as ascribed to man, has a 
higher meaning, or in which things are predicated of man’s “ nephesh,” 
that could not be predicated of the animals, e.g., confidence in God 
(Ps. lvii. 2), and piety towards Him (Ps. Ixxxvi. 4). 

There is another term by which the incorporeal part of man is fre- 
quently designated ruach. The term, like pnewma, primarily signifies 
breath or air, and is frequently used in this sense. It is not often em- 
ployed in speaking of the lower animals. We have, indeed, the expres- 
sion “breath of life,’ twice used in the account of the flood, with 
reference both to man and the animals. In Job xii. 10, “ nephesh ” is 
ascribed to brutes, and “ruach” to men. ‘“ In whose hand is the soul 
(nephesh) of every living thing, and the breath (ruach) of all mankind.” 

There seems, indeed, to be but one instance in which ruach (the term 
being unmodified) is attributed to the beasts, ‘“‘ Who knoweth the spirit 
of man that goeth upward, and the spirit (ruach) of the beast that goeth 
downward to the earth ?” (Eccles. iii. 21). We shall afterwards show 
that this passage is clearly to be cited in proof of the human spirit 
being of a different order from that of the beasts, and of its existence 
being unaffected by the death of the body. But, at this stage in our 
argument, let it be remarked, that in the ascription alike to man and 
beast of both nephesh and ruach, there is nothing which, in the slightest 
degree, insinuates that the human soul is not immortal, or casts doubt 
upon the spirituality of man’s nature as involved in the account of his 
creation. With as great plausibility (indeed greater) could one argue 
that the beasts are immortal because they have soul and spirit with 
man, as that man is mortal because he has soul and spirit with the 
beasts. The point is not decided in one way or another by the use of 
these terms ; and we must carefully inquire respecting the qualities of 
soul and spirit in the one case and in the other, and respecting their 
existence beyond the grave. 

2. Let our attention be now directed to some passages in the Old 
Testament which teach, or imply, the immortality of the soul. Some 
persons who believed this doctrine (e.g., Socinian writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries) have, nevertheless, maintained that it is not 
taught in the Old Testament, and that it remained for the Messiah to 
proclaim it. Warburton, as is well known, attempts to prove the Divine 
legation of Moses from the supposed silence of his writings upon the 
subject of immortality. Were there no direct statement of man’s 
immortality in the Pentateuch, it would by no means follow that the 
doctrine was unknown to the Israelites, and far less that the doctrine is 
not true. But the belief of the Hebrews, at least in the existence of 
souls after death, is clearly attested by the laws against Necromancy 
(Deut. xviii. 9-12). Whatever be the true explanation of the appearing 
of Samuel after his death, the account of it reveals the belief of the 
Israelites ; for not only does Samuel come from the place or state where 
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he is, to declare what awaited the king, but he says to him, “ To-morrow 
shalt thou and thy son be with me.” Very often does the Old Testa- 
ment speak of the region or kingdom of the dead under the name of 
Sheol, or Hades as the Greek has it. This is the place where the 
(leparted are, whether good or bad. They are represented as conscious, 
and, in a measure, active. Read Isaiah xiv. 9-19. It were useless to 
tell us that this is a highly poetical passage, and that nothing regarding 
the state of the dead, or the belief of the Jews regarding the dead, can 
be inferred from it ; for, had the Jews not believed in the continued 
existence of the dead, there would have been no basis for the poetical 
representation given, nay, the truthfulness of Scripture would be com- 
promised. In accordance with this conception of Sheol, men, when they 
(lie, are said to be “gathered to their fathers,’ to ‘sleep with their 
fathers,” modes of expression which could not have arisen except for the 
belief in the existence of the soul in the unseen world. 

In Eccles. xii. 7, we read, ‘‘ Then shall the dust return to the earth as 
it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” In the first 
part of this verse there seems to be an allusion to Gen. iii. 19, “till 
thou return to the dust ; for out of it wast thou taken: for dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” The body, which is formed of 
dust, returns to its original elements ; but, as the account of man’s 
creation makes reference to an element in him which is not of the dust 
—the Divine breath—-so here, when he dies, this element is not repre- 
sented as perishing. The spirit—the swach—does not return to the 
dust, for it is not of dust ; nor does it become extinct: it returns to 
God who gave it. In this aspect of his being, man cannot be subjected 
to destruction, but participates in the imperishableness of God. The 
Chaldee paraphrases the Hebrew as follows: “And the spirit shall 
return, that it may stand in the judgment before God, who gave it to 
thee.” Those who lay to heart the admonition of the first verse of 
this chapter—‘“ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth” 
—will at once perceive that the reference to judgment, made by the 
Targum, is entirely in place. The spirit returns to God ; which must 
either mean a pantheistic absorption in the Deity, or its continued per- 
sonal existence in that world where men shall reap as they have sown. 
“The doctrine of the Old Testament is, that sin and righteousness 
stamp an indelible character on the soul ; nor is it possible that the 
distinction between the righteous and the wicked, so emphatically 
insisted on, should be reduced to nothing in the moment of death. 
The piercing seriousness with which judgment is in this book every- 
where announced, is decisive against such a view” (Hengstenberg). It 
is unnecessary to insist on the fact that the words commented on refer 
to the destiny of men in general, and not to anything special in the case 
of the righteous. They are closely similar to the New Testament words, 
‘Tt is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judgment.” 

We further adduce a remarkable passage in the third chapter of the 
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same book : ‘I said in mine heart concerning the estate of the sons of 
men, that God might manifest them, and that they might see that they 
themselves are beasts. For that which befalleth the sons of men be- 
falleth beasts ; even one thing befalleth them: as the one dieth, so 
(lieth the other ; yea, they have all one breath ; so that a man hath no 
pre-eminence above a beast, for all is vanity. All go unto one place ; all 
are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. Who knoweth the spirit of 
man that goeth upward; and the spirit of the beast that goeth 
downward to the earth ?” (Kecles. iii. 18-21). A detailed exposition 
of these verses cannot be attempted here. They must not be regarded 
us a piece of materialistic scepticism. The preacher is speaking of the 
end of man’s life on earth as a thing fitted and designed to humble 
him, and to purge his heart of ambition and vain desires. He dies 
even as the beasts ; he is buried even as they. Looking with the eye 
of sense at what takes place, he seems to have no pre-eminence over 
them. His honour is brought down to the grave. It is true, indeed, 
that there is this immense difference between his end and that of the 
beasts, that his spirit “ goeth upward ” (“returns to God who gave it”), 
while that of the -beast “goeth downward ”—perishes with the breath ; 
but this difference is not revealed to sense, and hinders not that dissolu- 
tion and corruption should teach us lessons of the deepest humility. 
Thus understood, verse 21 is a plain proof of the immortality of the 
soul—of its not perishing at the death of the body. And, according 
to the Hebrew accents, the translation of the verse must give this mean- 
ing,—does contain this assertion regarding the spirit. 

But suppose we adopt another view of the verse, and translate thus: 
“Who knoweth that the spirit of man goeth upward, and that the 
spirit of the beast goeth downward to the earth?” the testimony to 
the soul’s immortality would be hardly less clear. For in this case we 
should have to regard these verses as the language of the ungodly, 
materialistic, sensual man, while he contemplates the indiscriminate 
havoc of death among living creatures,—men and animals swept away 
into a promiscuous and dishonoured doom. It is as if he should say, 
“Who can discern anything to distinguish them in their end? Who 
can mark the human spirit rising to another sphere when it quits this ? 
Who can see the slightest difference in the fate of man and beast ?” 
Suppose, I say, the sacred writer is speaking in the person of one who 
has such sentiments (for, as chap. xii. shows, they are not his own senti- 
ments), it is not less manifest that those who believe in God and His 
Word are conceived of as holding the immortality of the soul. On any 
other supposition, why should this gloomy epicurean demand evidence 
that the doom of man is not that of the beast ? Thus, take the pas- 
sage as you please, you will find in it either a direct statement of the 
survival of death by man’s spirit, or a certain implication that such 
survival is believed in by the godly. It seems strange, indeed, that the 
passage should ever have been claimed by the materialist. The same 
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kind of exegesis which would find in this verse anything to insinuate 

doubt of the soul’s existence after death, would find in many parts of 

Scripture the grossest immorality commended, and atheism declared to 

be the highest wisdom. 

No one will imagine that I profess to have given, in this brief article, 
anything approaching to a complete exhibition of Old Testament 
evidence for the doctrine of immortality. The truth is, that every- 
where in Scripture, in the Old Testament and in the New, this great 
doctrine seems to overshadow us, lending solemnity and awfulness to 
human life and to the discipline of the human spirit. 

Destroy men’s belief in the immortality of the soul, and their entire 
conception of the nature which God has given them is immeasurably 
degraded. Free the wicked man from the terror of this doctrine, and 
soon, anticipating the fate of the beasts, he will not seek to live other- 
wise than they. The restraints of conscience and the fear of punish- 
ment, unable though they are to give the new heart, are valuable 
protections of human society,—nay, are employed by God in preparing 
men for repentance ; but, liberated from these by their disbelief of immor- 
tality, multitudes of sensual men would speedily exemplify the character 
portrayed by the apostle—“ natural brute beasts, made to be taken and 
destroyed,” who “shall utterly perish in their own corruption.” 

The physiological anthropology of the present day may have borne its 
part in predisposing to disbelief in natural immortality ; but a more 
powerful influence in this direction flows from the determination to get 
quit, at all hazards, of the doctrine of future punishment as generally 
held. Words like the following are very significant :—“If men can 
be persuaded to cast aside the unscientific contention for natural 
immortality, with its terrible but logical inference of everlasting suffer- 
ing as ‘the curse of the law,’ and to adopt the simplest sense of 
Scriptural language on life and death,—the coherent evangelical system, 
as taught by the apostles and prophets, becomes at once defensible, 
victorious, intelligible, and self-consistent” (White). Does the writer 
of these words not know that “the carnal mind is enmity against God ” ? 
WILLIAM CAVEN. 





SACRED TIMES OF THE JEWS, AND THEIR 
RELATION TO THE CYCLES OF PROPHECY. 


— epochs, or cycles of time, foretold in the Bible to pass over the 
P Church and the world, form an inviting and instructive, but, at 
the same time, it must be confessed, an intricate and difficult subject of 
study. At first sight, these epochs would appear to be wholly arbitrary, 
both as regards the length of time which they embrace, and as regards 
the order in which they arrive and depart ; but this is not really the 
case. The one epoch is evolved from the other ; the length of each is 
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exactly measured, and its place appointed in the series of which it forms 
a part. These epochs go on in a grand procession, beginning with the 
less and advancing to the greater, carrying the world and the Church 
with them, and bearing both Church and world upward, at every 
revolution, to a higher landing-place. 

The study of these epochs, and the contemplation of their regular and 
steady progression, fill the mind with ideas of order and power ; furnish 
many striking proofs of Divine prescience ; open new and marvellous 
views of the providence of God ; calm and fortify the mind amid the 
vicissitudes and conflicts of earth; and strengthen our faith in the 
promise that He who has so exactly determined and foretold the length 
of these epochs will be not less exact in the fulfilment of them, and will, 
at the predetermined moment, bring in that period of blissful rest to 
which they all point, and in truth foretell, and which every revolution 
of their cycles brings nearer. 

What are the epochs to which prominence is given on the page of the 
Bible? We refer, of course, only to those which are prophetical, or 
which are typical of prophetical epochs. These are divided into two 
classes. First, the series of epochs or cycles which measured time 
under the Jewish Theocracy. Second, the periods or cycles which 
measure time from the fall of the Theocracy to the commencement of 
the Millennium. 

The grand divisions of time under the Jews were the Week, the 
Sabbatic Year, and the Jubilee. The stages by which history has 
advanced since the fall of the Jewish Theocracy have been the Seventy 
Years, the Seventy Weeks of Years, and the Seven Times. These are not 
so much two, as one grand progression of expanding epochs, culminating 
in a grand and final period of restoration and liberty. They are, so to 
speak, the stages or mile-stones on the road by which man is travelling 
from his first paradise—which he so soon lost—to that millennium, the 
name by which we have come to designate the golden age that lies before 
him. 

All these eras lie folded up the one within the other. Seven is the 
root-number of all of them as regards their length. The week is the 
basis of their measurement. The primeval appointment of the Sabbath 
is, so to speak, the acorn which has sent forth this great tree of history 
with its branching epochs. Let us trace their nice measurement, their 
wondrous evolution ! 

The week or Sabbath, we say, regulates all the divisions of time which 
bear a sacred or prophetic character. This can, in especial, be clearly 
traced in the sacred festivals of the Jews. Their time progressed by 
sevens. Seven revolutions of the day brought round the Sabbath. 
Seven revolutions of the year brought round the Sabbatic year ; and 
seven revolutions of the Sabbatic year brought round the great era of 
Jubilee, so anxiously waited for by the Israelite who had sold his 
possession and passed into slavery. 
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The term, let it farther be noted, employed to designate the scale or 
standard of measurement, is a time—not a day or a year, but a time. 
It is important to bear this in mind, with reference to the calculations 
of the great prophetic periods. The time may be a period of longer or 
shorter duration. When that time is a day, seven revolutions give a 
Sabbath ; when it is a year, seven revolutions give a Sabbatic year ; and 
when it is a Sabbatic year, seven revolutions give a Jubilee. 

Farther, let us mark the change of character which these several 
periods underwent, the moment they had fulfilled themselves, and had 
each ushered in the era to which it looked forward. These periods bore 
the character of servile while they were running on. They were, so far, 
periods of restriction and bondage. The Israelite had to plough his field, 
to dress his vineyard, and to earn his daily bread with the sweat of his 
face during their currency. He might even be obliged to contract 
debts, and give his lands or his person in pledge. But when the seven 
times had revolved, what a welcome and blissful change did their 
completion bring with it! Now the debt was wiped out, the bond on 
person and property was cancelled ; and instead of toil there came rest, 
and instead of bondage there came liberty. The end of the period 
restored all things as at the beginning. 

Let us begin with the shortest of these periods—the Week. 

During the currency of the six days, the Israelite was “to labonr and 
do all his work.” But when the evening of the sixth day had come, 
the week which, up till this moment, had been servile, became sacred. 
The sixth sunset announced the commencement of the Sabbath, the day 
of holy rest. On that day, the Israelite might neither yoke the plough 
nor wield the pruning-knife ; he laid down the implement of his labour, 
and durst not resume it again till the Sabbath was past. On that day, 
the servant was free from his master ; for no authority could compel 
him to labour on the Sabbath. The whole nation, from the highest to 
the lowest, entered into a liberty, the fullest, as it was the holiest, that 
man can enjoy on earth. All classes owned on that day but one 
Master—their Sovereign Jehovah. 

Let us take the second period—the Sabbatic Year. While the six 
years were running, the labours of sowing and reaping were to be 
diligently prosecuted, every kind of servile work might be done ; but 
let us mark how full and universal was the rest that returned to the 
nation with the dawn of the seventh year. Not only the Hebrew, but the 
“stranger,” the “ cattle,” and the beast of burden were all admitted to that 
rest, and enjoyed it under the security of a Divine charter. “And the 
Lord spake unto Moses in Mount Sinai, saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel, and say unto them, When ye come into the land which I give 
you, then shall the land keep a sabbath unto the Lord. Six years thou 
shalt sow thy field, and six years thou shalt prune thy vineyard, and 
gather in the fruit thereof ; but in the seventh year shall be a sabbath of 
rest unto the land, a sabbath for the Lord: thou shalt neither sow thy 
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field, nor prune thy vineyard. That which groweth of its own accord 
of thy harvest thou shalt not reap, neither gather the grapes of thy vine 
undressed : for it is a year of rest unto the land. And the sabbath of 
the land shall be meat for you, for thee, and for thy servant, and for 
thy maid, and for thy hired servant, and for thy stranger that sojourneth 
with thee, and for thy cattle, and for the beast that are in thy land, 
shall all the increase thereof be meat”’ (Lev. xxv. 1-7). Where, among 
human arrangements, is there an institution that equals this in point of 
beneficence ? A holiday of a whole year ! and coming round so swiftly, 
that the faculties of man and the powers of the soil were recruited 
before continuous exaction had worn them out! No mere human 
legislator ever devised an enactment on anything at all approaching the 
same vast scale of wisdom and benevolence. This institution stands 
alone, attesting its own divinity, and showing that the rule of the Great 
King is truly a rule of liberty. 

Yet more! for this progression of eras, as it advances, goes on 
disclosing the marvellous nicety and completeness with which it is 
arranged, and the stupendous benevolence which it embodies. All 
these eras culminated in a grand era of rest and liberty. When seven 
Sabbatic years had run their course, then came the Jubilee—name 
melodious and sweet as the tones of the silver trumpet which ushered 
it in. When the prescribed term was fulfilled, the great trumpet was 
blown ; and as its peal echoed from vale to mountain, and rang 
throughout the whole Hebrew territory, what a wave of joy overflowed 
the land! At its first note, what a rending of fetters! All those in 
the nation of Israel whom adverse fortune, or their own indolence, had 
sunk into servitude, recovered their freedom. Every debt, bond, and 
obligation, of what sort soever, was cancelled ; every forfeited estate 
was restored to its original owner, and throughout the whole land there 
was a universal restitution of all things. 

We find the enactment of this high festival of freedom in Leviticus :— 
“ And thou shalt number seven sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times 
seven years ; and the space of the seven sabbaths of years shall be unto 
thee forty and nine years. Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of the 
Jubilee to sound, on the tenth day of the seventh month ; in the day of 
atonement shall ye make the trumpet sound throughout all your land. 
And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof: it shall be a jubilee. unto 
you, and ye shall return every man unto his possession, and ye shall 
return every man unto his family. A jubilee shall that fiftieth year be 
unto you: ye shall not sow, neither reap that which groweth of itself 
in it, nor gather the grapes in it of thy vine undressed. For it is the 
jubilee ; it shall be holy unto you: ye shall eat the increase thereof. 
out of the field. In the year of this jubilee, ye shall return every man 
unto his possession” (Lev. xxv. 8-13). 


So much for the sacred periods of the Jews. That nation had a 
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double reckoning of time,—a natural progression, measured by the sun ; 

and a sacred progression, fixed by Divine appointment, of which seven 
was the root. Every several revolution of that number brought with 

it an era of release, a festival of joy. 

This brings us to the higher aspects of the subject. These eras, 
which must have contributed so largely to brighten the national exist- 
ence, to redress, from time to time, the balance of temporal wealth and 
social liberty, and to maintain, through successive generations, an 
admirable equipose in the State—had they, we ask, no significance 
beyond the age and the land in which they were observed? Had they 
no prophetic outlook ? Assuredly they had. They were types of higher 
festivals which were to come round in their season under the Gospel 
(lispensation, and to bring with them a more blissful jubilee than even 
that full acquittance from obligation and escape from bondage which 
the silver trumpet—that which, in the seventh month of every fiftieth 
year, rang throughout the land of Israel—proclaimed to the Hebrews. 

How many things there are in the history of Israel which we should 
have taken for merely ordinary events, had not the Apostle Paul in- 
formed us that they were types of blessings to be enjoyed under the 
Gospel! Of this sort, among others, were the passage through the Red 
Sea, the manna of the wilderness, and the rock in Horeb. Spiritual and 
typical meanings lay wrapt up in these. How much more may we look, 
for forecasts of things to come, among those great festivities which God 
so specially appointed, and the stated return and solemn observance of 
which He so carefully regulated and enjoined. The Jubilee stands, in the 
past of Israel, as the type and shadow of a far grander era of emanci- 
pation and restitution which has not yet come, though there is ground 
to believe that it is not now very far off. These things, indeed, were 
not types of the same definite and formal character with the sacrifices. 
They were, nevertheless, real types. They stood looking towards the 
future, and their faces caught a glory from that future towards which 
they were turned. The first rays of a day of liberty, then so far off 
that no pagan poet had descried its coming, were projected upon them. 
And may we not believe that the ancient Israelite was able to read, 
though dimly, their prophetic announcements, and had his hopes kindled 
and his heart gladdened thereby ? When the peal of the silver trumpet 
broke upon his ear, and he thought of the joy with which the many 
thousands, who had waited for the dawning of this day, were at that 
moment shaking off their fetters and returning to their homes and 
heritages, may he not have heard, in these notes, the first echoes of that 
greater trumpet which was to be blown in a future age, which was to 
sound the final fall of idolatry and tyranny, and the opening of the 
prison-doors to their captives all over the earth ? 

Let us glance back, once more, upon these sacred festivals, and see 
what true prophets they were. 

As there were three fixed and statutory eras of rest among the Jews 
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the Sabbath, the Sabbatic Year, and the Jubilee—so three great epochs of 
rest,—or rather, three epochs which bear a servile character during their 
currency, but each of which ends in a period of most welcome and blessed 
release from oppression,—stand foretold to pass over the Church. These 
three latter epochs begin to run from the fall of the Theocracy in Judea. 
When the Jewish sacred festivals come to an end, and are no longer 
observed in the silent and forsaken land, the great prophetic epochs take 
their place and begin their currency. These three epochs are—(1.) The 
Seventy Years ; (2.) The Seventy Weeks, or four hundred and ninety 
years ; and (3.) The Seven Times, or two thousand five hundred and 
twenty years. The “Seventy Years” are the period of the Babylonish 
captivity. The Seventy Weeks indicate the time that was to elapse 
between the return of the Jewish Church from Babylon and the advent 
of the Messiah. The real length of this period is obtained by multiply- 
ing the seventy weeks by the number of days in a week, and, according 
to the established method of computing prophetic time, reckoning a year 
for a day ; thus we reach the conclusion that the actual length of the 
Seventy Weeks is four hundred and ninety years, which was the exact 
period that elapsed between the return from Babylon and the appearance 
and ministry of Christ. 

The length of the third great epoch is to be determined by the same 
method of computation. It is the seven times. Seven times are seven 
years. In seven years there are 2520 days, reckoning the year as 360 days, 
which is generally adopted as the length of a prophetic year. Multiply- 
ing the seven times by 360, the number of days in a prophetic year, 
and assigning a day for a year, we arrive at the period of 2520 years as 
the length of that great cycle of bondage which spans the ages from the 
fall of the Theocracy, at the beginning of the seventy years’ captivity, 
to the commencement of the millennium, the Church’s great jubilee, 
when she shall make her final exit from all persecution and oppression. 

Let it be specially observed that the sacred festivals of the Old 
Testament contain the root or measure of the seven times—that great 
cycle, the revolution of which is to bring in the great final era of enlarge- 
ment, of rest, and of victory to the Church. Thus, that great day of 
joy has been foretold from the beginning. The Sabbath, the Sabbatic 
year, and the Jubilee, were types of it; each, as it came round, said, 
“There cometh after me one mightier than I.—an era of far surpassing 
blessedness, of more transcendent glory.” Let us see how they fore- 
shadowed this great and much-desired epoch. 

In the Sabbatic year there were seven literal years. In seven literal 
years there were 360 Sabbaths ; and in these 360 Sabbaths, or weeks, there 
were 2520 days, which, putting a year for a day, is the exact length of 
the great prophetic cycle. The Sabbatic year was thus the “seven 
times” in miniature. 

Let us observe how it was with the Jubilee in this respect. This 
period ran on for forty-nine years ; and when it had ended, there came 
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the trumpet proclaiming to the land and the nation, with sweet and 
silvery peal, their entrance into a new and better time. In forty-nine 
years there are seven Sabbatic years, and in seven Sabbatic years there 
are 360 Sabbaths multiplied by seven, or 2520 Sabbaths. Thus also 
did the Jubilee exhibit, in type, the great Jubilean era of the Church 
and the world. Let us mark the gradation—the ascending steps, so to 
speak, which lead up to the temple of spiritual concord and evangelical 
peace within which the nations are finally to be gathered. In the 
Sabbatic year were 2520 days. In the Jubilee were 2520 Sabbaths. 
In the great New Testament Jubilee there are “seven times,” or 2520 
years. Days, Sabbaths, years, were the three stages by which the 
Israelite reached the high festival of his Church and nation—the Jubilee. 
Days, Sabbaths, years, are, in like manner, the three grades by which 
we mount to the august portals of the Millennium— those gates which 
are not to be shut at all by day, and there shall be no night there. 

Let it be observed, once more, that each of these great prophetic 
epochs, like its Jewish type, is a servile period so long as it is current ; 
but, after having completed its cycle, it straightway undergoes a change of 
character, and becomes a period of release and rest. And, be it further 
remarked, it is only the third and last period in each series that 
brings a complete and permanent release. The Sabbath enfranchised 
the Israelite, but it enfranchised him only for a day. With the close of 
the Sabbath and the return of the week-day, returned his burdens and toils. 
The Sabbatic year enfranchised the Israelite, but it brought release only 
for the space of a single year. His labours, debts, and thraldom returned 
the succeeding year. But when seven Sabbatic years had run their 
course, and. the silver trumpet announced the dawn of the Jubilee, there 
came a final enfranchisement to the Israelite. His debts, burdens, and 
servitude returned no more ; they were finally, and for all coming time, 
extinguished and swept away. So is it with the three great enfranchise- 
ments foretold in prophecy. It is the third and last only that will bring 
a final outgoing to the Church from the dominion of all hostile powers. 
The “seventy years” brought a release from Babylon ; but her former 
position of independence, and even supremacy, she never regained. She 
still continued under the idolatrous Gentile power, and suffered at times 
persecution at its hands. The “seventy weeks” brought Messiah the 
Prince, and introduced the Gospel, but the brief respite she then enjoyed 
was followed by a renewal of Gentile bondage. But when the “seven times” 
shall have run their ccurse, every yoke that weighed upon the Church’s 
neck during its currency will be broken, and a full and lasting release 
shall be granted her from the oppression of the world-powers. The days 
of her youth, when she “sat a queen among the nations, and a princess 
among the peoples,” will return ; and, lifting her head, no longer dis- 
crowned, from the dust, and putting on her beautiful garments, she will 
enlighten the world with her glory, and rule it by her sceptre. “For 
thus saith the Lord, I will extend peace to her like a river, and the 
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glory of the Gentiles like a flowing stream.” “Violence shall no more 
be heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction within thy borders, but 
thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy gates Praise. Thy sun shall 
no more go down, neither shall thy moon withdraw itself; for the Lord 
shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall be 
ended.” 

He who has measured the periods of light and darkness in the 
natural world, who has fixed the moment when the day shall rise and 
the night descend, has measured, with not less exactitude, the epochs of 
light and darkness which are to pass over the Church. To have left 
these uncertain or inexact would have been to imperil the stability 
of His government ; for, were they to exceed their appointed term, or 
were they to come short of it by even a hair’s breadth, His plan would 
fall into disorder, and all would be confusion. But this cannot be. As 
move the stars of heaven, so move the acts of God’s providence. Their 
periods are obscure to us now ; it baftles, it may be, our skill to caleu- 
late them ; but the day will come when they will stand revealed in the 
light of their accomplishment, and all will be plain. Meanwhile, what 
comfort must it give the Church to know that God has measured these 
epochs, fixing the bounds beyond which they cannot pass ; and that when 
they have fulfilled their term, the trumpet of the great jubilee will 
sound, and the whole power of the Church’s adversary will not be able 
to prolong for an hour the reign of the darkness, nor delay by a moment 
the advent of light and deliverance ! 

J. A. WYLIE. 


THE CHURCH IN RUSSIA : ITS HISTORY, 
POSITION, AND INFLUENCE. 


OR some time, considerable attention has been directed to Russia. 
Her aggressive policy and political organisations, her social customs, 

and various revolutionary movements, which have led to dastardly 
attacks on government, property, and life, have drawn towards her the 
eyes of statesmen and of philanthropists, and induced many to make a 
renewed and more careful study of her history and present position. 
In such circumstances we purpose to offer, as a small contribution to 
present discussions, a short account of the history, doctrines, and dis- 
cipline of the Russian Church, and their bearing on the social evils 
which are agitating and aftlicting the country, and keeping it in a state 
of anxiety and fear. Various remedies have been proposed for ameliorat- 
ing the sad and unhappy condition of Russian society. We believe that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the best means for securing respect and 
submission to rightful authority, for banishing crime and disorder ; and 
that, as its principles are embraced, and its spirit permeates a community, 
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tyranny and oppression will diminish, and sympathy and charity prevail. 

This has not, however, been sufficiently recognised, and in Russia it has 

been almost entirely overlooked. 

In Western Europe, we are apt to think of the Christian Church 
as divided simply into three great branches—Roman Catholic, Calvin- 
istic or Reformed, and Lutheran,—or, more generally, as divided into 
two great sections, Roman Catholic and Protestant. In such divisions, 
the Greek Church, which includes in its communion more than one- 
fourth of the Christian world, and which wields throughout the East 
immense political and moral influence, is excluded. Yet this is the 
most ancient of the large Christian Churches: it has done noble ser- 
vice in the past in building up and extending the kingdom of our 
common Lord, and contains within it, we believe, those influences which 
will yet bind the East to the West. Of this Church, the Church of 
Russia is an ancient and important branch, which has preserved almost 
unaltered for nearly 900 years the doctrines and ceremonies first 
delivered, freely circulated the Scriptures and the sublime liturgies of 
Basil and Chrysostom among her people, and formed for centuries a 
bond of union in an immense empire. The Russian Church has been 
instrumental in securing prosperity and peace at many critical periods 
of national history, and in shedding the rays of divine truth and con- 
solation across the pathless forests of Viatka and the barren deserts of 
Siberia. 

The introduction of Christianity into Russia was due, in a considerable 
measure, to the constant commercial intercourse between it and Greece. 
It is said that Andrew, the apostle, ascended by the Dnieper into the 
deserts of Scythia, and planted the standard of the Cross on the hills of 
Kieff; but not till eight centuries afterwards do we find any authentic 
record of the presence of the Christian religion, or of visible and effectual 
inroads being made on the Paganism of the North. It is an inter- 
esting chapter in Christian annals which tells how the two brothers, 
Cyril and Methodius, of noble birth, went forth in the character of Greek 
monks to evangelistic labours among the Slavonian tribes ; how they 
completed a version of the Scriptures in the Slavonic tongue, and spread 
the knowledge of Christianity ; how Ruric, the chief of a band of 
Scandinavian adventurers called Russes, conquered the tribes inhabiting 
the vicinity of the Black Sea, and became the founder of the Russian 
monarchy ; and how his two companions, Oskold and Dir, in 866 
descended to the shores of the Bosphorus, and embraced the religion of 
the conquered. In 945, Christianity was recognised as a distinct religion 
in Russia ; in 955, the Princess Olga declared her preference for it, and 
travelled to Constantinople to receive Christian baptism ; and in 992, 
Prince Vladimir, while Christianity was still struggling for existence at 
Kieff, publicly embraced it, abolished paganism and destroyed its temples, 
and ordered his subjects to be baptised. With Vladimir, the history 
of Christianity in Russia begins. The story of his conversion and of the 
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adoption of Christianity by the nation is minutely described. The 
immense influence which Vladimir wielded, the fame of his warlike 
exploits, and the zeal he manifested for his heathen gods, inspired in 
neighbouring nations a desire to convert him to their respective creeds. 
Mohammedans sent an embassy to him with an offer of their faith, but 
with some of the regulations of the Koran he refused to comply. The 
Jews flattered themselves with the hope that he would be attracted by 
the antiquity and Divine origin of their religion, but he had no mind to 
erabrace the law of a people whom God had abandoned for their sin. 
When the Greek ambassadors exposed the insufficiency of other religions, 
and unfolded the plan of human redemption through the blood of Christ, 
x deep impression was produced ; and when, afterwards, men chosen to 
examine each religion in the country where it was professed, reported 
unanimously in favour of the Christian, Vladimir and his subjects at 
once embraced Christianity. At the death of Vladimir in 1015, after 
a prosperous reign of forty-five years, Kieff contained no fewer than 400 
Christian churches ; and schools had been established, in which instruc- 
tion from the sacred Scriptures was imparted. The conversion of the 
Prince had led to the outward acceptance and profession of Christianity 
through all his wide dominions. 

It is unnecessary to trace minutely the subsequent history of the Church 
in Russia, to describe at length the removalof the Metropolitans to Vladimir 
in 1240, when Kieff was destroyed by the Tartars, and to Moscow in 1320 ; 
the election of a separate Metropolitan of Kieff in 1415, when the southern 
and western principalities of Russia had become united with Poland and 
Lithuania, and the disputes which ensued between him and_ the 
‘‘ Metropolitan of Moscow and all Russia ;” the means employed to obtain 
independence of the patriarch of Constantinople, and the success which 
attended these efforts in 1589 ; and the attempts which were made by the 
Popes of Rome to effect a union between the Roman and Greek Churches. 
It is sufficient, for our present purpose, to note that the early ecclesi- 
astical history of Russia does not exhibit those moral struggles between 
religious parties which serve to make the religious annals of other 
countries so deeply interesting. The church established in Russia at 
the period of its conversion to Christianity has had no rivals to con- 
tend with, and has been only disturbed, and that slightly, by numerous 
but comparatively weak dissenting sects. And though there have been 
frequent controversies respecting the nature and work of the Holy Spirit, 
purgatory, unleavened bread, and the power of the Pope of Rome within 
the Church, and instances of persecution arising from Romish intrigue 
and usurpation without, still, the history is not of much general interest, 
and does not awaken special sympathy and regard. 

With the reign of Peter the Great, at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, the modern history of Russia begins. Peter created 
the Russian empire. His extraordinary genius and indomitable energy 
were directed to the moral and political regeneration of his subjects ; 
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and the country, which, when he ascended the throne in 1682; 
was yet in a state of semi-barbarism, convulsed by internal dis- 
orders, a prey to petty tyrants, and trembling before powerful 
neighbours, he changed into a prosperous, united, and powerful 
empire. Amid the corrupt doctrines and imposing ceremonial of 
the Greek Church, Christianity had been unable to effect much 
change in the manners of the people generally ; ignorance and super- 
stition prevailed, and the chief traits of barbarism had not been 
destroyed, scarcely even alleviated. Peter founded many institutions 
fitted to advance the civilisation of his subjects, set an example of 
personal sacrifice for the good of others which has never ceased to exert 
a great moral influence on his countrymen, and helped to impart 
vitality and introduce order into the Church of Russia. 

From time to time, the Church had been enriched by large legacies 
and donations, and had risen to a position of splendour, wealth, and 
power which greatly hindered the establishment of an autocratic govern- 
ment. The Patriarch of Moscow shared with the Sovereign the honours 
and responsibilities of supreme power. Many corruptions had crept in; 
the Church showed little interest in the true well-being of the people, 
and was becoming dissociated from them in their social and national 
life. Liberal and radical reforms were introduced by Peter. The power 
of the Patriarchal Court was greatly curtailed ; the authority which was 
exercised by it, even in civil affairs, passed to strictly civil courts; a 
court which formerly existed, termed the Monastery Court, was resus- 
citated, and then entrusted with the management of all the rich 
properties belonging to the Church and the monasteries, for the benefit 
of the clergy. On the death of the old Patriarch Adrian, who resisted 
the imperial interference to the last, the personal dignity of patriarch in 
the Russian Church came to an end, and the place of that officer was 
supplied by an ecclesiastical council or synod, which Peter established 
in 1723 under the name of the Most Holy Synod. This body still forms | 
the highest ecclesiastical authority in Russia, decides all matters relating/ 
to the faith of the Church, and superintends the administration of the 
fifty-two dioceses into which the National Church of Russia is divided. 
The Synod consists of five or six bishops, seven or eight lay members, 
with the imperial procurator, and is supposed to be supreme in its own 
sphere. It is so, however, only nominally. The Emperor professes 
scrupulously to respect the canonical institution and the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the Church; but, as the procurator can suspend the 
execution of the Synod’s decisions—can give or refuse to these the 
sanction of the civil power—as the Emperor is the supreme defender 
and preserver of the dogmas of the dominant faith, and as “ the auto- 
cratic power of Russia acts in the ecclesiastical administration by means 
of the Most Holy Governing Synod which it has created,” independence 
of thought or action in such circumstances is really unknown. As a 
matter of fact, no kind of administration in Russia can be exempted 
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rom imperial control; and since the time of Peter, the Church has 
virtually been dependent on the civil power, and an impotent and servile 
Synod substituted for the former government. 

Various changes of an important kind were afterwards made in the 
external condition of the Church. The Empress Catherine II. took 
possession of the whole of the Church land, despoiled the clergy of their 
wealth, and made them almost entirely dependent for support on their 
own congregations. The Emperor Alexander I. established schools and 
seminaries, “and did much to improve the condition of the National 
Church. He tolerated all forms of religion within his dominions, 
established at St. Petersburg, in 1813, an auxiliary to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, expelled the Jesuits from his empire in 1820, 
and confiscated the property and resources of the order for the benefit 
of the Roman Catholic Churches in Russia. On the succession of his 
brother Nicholas, however, a less liberal policy was inaugurated. Stern 
in character, and absolute in rule, Nicholas had no sympathy with the 
advancing liberalism of Europe; and, from 1825 to 1850, he held 
Russia in an iron grip, and almost crushed out the very soul of the 
people. He was as cruel, rapacious, and despotic as any ruler armed 
with irresponsible power could be. In ecclesiastical affairs, he indulged 
the fond dream of reducing the numerous populations of the empire to 
one creed. Roman Catholics and Uniates, or members of the United 
Greek Church which professed conformity to Rome, were ordered to 
recant and enter the bosom of the Orthodox Church—the knout, in 
many cases death, being the penalty of disobedience. As one of 
the principal tenets of the National Church of Russia is, that the 
Emperor is God’s vicegerent on earth,—that opposition to his designs 
is rebellion against the commands of God and exposes the soul to the 
risk of incurring everlasting perdition,—conformity to the orthodox 
faith seemed necessary to secure to the Czar absolute and despotic rule. 
Various measures, accordingly, were adopted to enforce that conformity. 
In spite of these, however, dissenters of all kinds from the National 
Church abounded ; and a dislike to the doctrines and services of the 
National Church was deeply and widely felt, on account of the very 
means employed to increase the number of its adherents. During the 
present reign, a more lenient policy has been pursued ; the energies and 
resources of the Church have been greatly developed, schools for secular 
and religious instruction have been multiplied and improved, and 
altogether a better and purer tone of national sentiment prevails. The 
Russo-Greek Church has now no fewer than 50,000,000 of adherents, 
and the clergy of all ranks amount in number to 220,000. The form 
of government is partly Episcopal and partly Presbyterian, there being 
degrees of rank among the clergy, while the laity have a voice in the 
administration of the church’s affairs. 

In all fundamental points, both of doctrine and worship, the Russo- 
Greek Church coincides with the Greek or orthodox Eastern Church. Its 
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rule of faith includes the Holy Scriptures and the decrees of the first 
seven general councils. One of its distinctive doctrines refers to the 
nature and constitution of the Holy Spirit, who is declared to be con- 
substantial with the Father and the Son, but to proceed from the Father 
only. Election is maintained as proceeding on foreseen good works, and 
not on the sovereign decree of God. The intercession of saints and 
angels, and, above all, of the Virgin Mary, is also believed in. There 
are seven sacraments, which are very similar to those observed in the 
Roman Catholic Church. While, in the latter Church, image-worship is 
allowed, in all Eastern Churches paintings only are permitted to be used. 
The distinguishing characteristic, however, of the Greek Church is pomp 
and symbolism, without preaching. When the great Vladimir, tired of 
idolatry, wished to choose for himself and his people a new religion, he 
gave the preference to the Greek form of worship, chiefly on account of 
the splendour of its observances, and the brilliancy and show which it per- 
mitted. This love of religious display has continued till the present. 
The church in every Russian village strikes the eye by its grandeur and 
elegance, by its spires and its cupolas. The Emperor Nicholas made the 
Church of St. Isaac, in St. Petersburg, so immense and sumptuous that 
it seems to the uncultivated peasant as if of celestial origin. It rivals 
the earliest Christian Church now existing, the St. Sophia of Constanti- 
nople, which, for magnificence and elegance of architecture, has never 
been surpassed. 

But what is the influence exerted by the Russo-Greek Church on the 
inhabitants of Russia, and how are the people affected towards it ? 

It has to be admitted that the Church in Russia has fostered and de- 
veloped an ardent spirit of nationality. The Baltic Provinces are 
almost entirely Lutheran ; there are about three millions of Evangelical 
Christians scattered throughout the empire, and about seven millions of 
Romanists, who are chiefly located in Poland ; while the most perfect 
freedom in the exercise of their respective religions is allowed to the 
various tribes embraced in the great empire. But the prevailing religion 
is that professed by the orthodox Greek Church, and to be a Russian 
virtually means to be a member of that Church. If an orthodox 
Russian were to become a Roman Catholic or a Protestant, no matter 
how elevated his motives might be, he would become amenable to the 
criminal law, and be at the same time condemned by public opinion, as 
a traitor to his faith and to his country. To leave the Church is to 
leave the nation, and every heretic is a traitor. - 

Nor is it to be denied that the Russian Church has spread abroad a 
knowledge of Divine truth, has done much to disseminate the Holy 
Scriptures throughout the empire, and contains within it evangelical 
elements, foreign to Rome, which present the possibility of a reviving 
Western power penetrating the great masses of Eastern Christendom., 
The union of patriotism and religion forms the moral strength of the 


nation ; and the fact that the Russian Church is eminently evangelical / 
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in all the vital doctrines it professes to receive, leads us to cherish the 
hope that continued progress will be made in the civilisation and _ re- 
generation of that immense empire. 

Two things, however, prevent the Church in Russia from wielding the 
beneficent influence which, in other circumstances, might be confidently 
anticipated. These are, its subjection to the State, and the superstitious 
notions which its forms of worship foster. 

Autocracy in Russia represents all that is worst in religious as well as 
in political fields. While upholding the Stuart doctrine with the means 
of a Tamerlane, it pretends in Church matters to an authority not 
inferior to that of a Pope. The Church, accordingly, comes to be 
reckoned a constituent part of Russian despotism,—just as much as the 
strict surveillance and enforced servility of the Press, the clandestine 
character of judicial proceedings, the corruptions which permeate the 
civil and military administrations, or the inquisitive and imperious actions 
of the Secret Police, who are extra leges, and independent of any other 
department of the empire, but under the personal direction of the Emperor, 
who can lay hold of suspected persons, and imprison them for weeks and 
years, or send them to the mines of Siberia, without any charge having 
been preferred against them, or even any process of trial. It is detrimental 
to the truest interests of the Church, that its alliance with the State 
should be so intimate as to render the two almost identical, so that 
tyrannical, unjust measures adopted by the State excite a feeling of 
enmity to the doctrines and the worship of the Church. But such is 
the case in Russia. And so long as it is the fundamental principle of 
all Russian organisation, that the initiative in all public affairs must 
proceed from the Autocrat himself,—“being,” as an imperial order 
declares, ‘“‘inseparably bound up with his God-conferred autocratic 
power, —this cannot be effectually remedied. The toleration of all forms 
of religion is at the same time accompanied by the demand of an 
enforced allegiance, at least once a-year, to the ceremonial observances of 
the Russian Church, from all who hold property or occupy an official 
position in the country. Such compulsory conformity is injurious both 
to the Church and to the State. 

Again, the Russians are eminently superstitious. The profound 
ignorance of large masses of the population, and the forms of worship 
which prevail, tend to make them so. The splendour of the churches, 
with their gaudy decorations, the embroidery which covers and the gems 
which bespangle the dresses of the clergy, the vocal music, the odours 
of incense ascending before the sacred pictures from golden censers, the 
paintings studded with pearls and precious stones which decorate the 
walls, the symbolical ceremonies and sumptuous surroundings,—all tend 
to develop superstitious awe in the ignorant multitudes who wait on the 
services. Besides, the Eastern Church, in all its parts, is known to be 
strictly conservative in its doctrines and forms of worship. It forbids 
departure from customary belief, and gives little opportunity for free, 
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independent thinking ; it checks the outflow of religious speculation, 
and refuses to accommodate its services to the requirements of the 
present age. This may prevent defection, but it also hinders develop- 
ment. It leads to the belief that the repetition of certain words and 
forms, and connection with the one orthodox Church, constitute, for the 
Russian, a sufficient basis of salvation. The inevitable consequence of 
this is, that as education makes its way among the masses, the spirit of 
thought will achieve independence from the long bondage of conserva- 
tivism ; there will be a natural rebound, for a time, from ecclesiastical 
domination to the denial of all obligation in religion; and blind supersti- 
tion will, in all probability, give place to no less baneful unbelief. The 
position and ceremonies of the Russo-Greek Church engender hypocrisy, 
encourage ignorance and indifference, and lead to the abnegation of 
thought and personal accountability. A feeling of reverence and awe 
may be developed, but no suitable provision is made for the quickening 
of the intellect, or for the enlightenment of the mind. Mysticism, dissatis- 
faction, scepticism, almost naturally ensue. It becomes, therefore, one of 
the most important problems in missionary enterprise, how the awakening 
masses of the Eastern Church are to be brought fully into the light of the 
Gospel, instead of being allowed to fall under the blight of modern infidelity. 
It is evident from the statements made, that autocracy in the govern- 
ment of the Church, and the forms followed in its services, co-operate 
with autocracy in the State in producing the unhappy condition of 
Russian society which at present exists. Nihilism is based on atheism 
in matters of religion, unbelief in the justice of private property, anta- 
gonism to existing customs and laws. The Nihilist has the feeling 
pressed into him by his unhappy lot that there is no God, no infinite and 
gracious One who, with wise and loving hand, for beneficent and holy 
ends, controls the tangled skein of human woe ; and the lack of doctrinal 
teaching in the services of the Church in Russia, together with its forms 
of government and service, prevent his erroneous views from being 
exposed and a healthy horror of them engendered. There is restraint 
and tyranny ; but wise principles, leading to patient endurance or orderly 
opposition, are not sufficiently inculeated. The Church should be the 
bulwark of society, giving security for its stability and guiding its pro- 
gress ; but in Russia its influences tend rather to increase the number 
of those who prove themselves the foes of social wellbeing and peace. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in an article on “ Russia and 
England”. in The Nineteenth Century for March, states that “the 
precise origin of Nihilism is like that of the natural volcano,” hidden 
from human observation and experience. It should be remembered, 
however, that from certain undisputed facts we are led to an approximate 
conclusion as to the origin of volcanic eruptions. We know that every- 
where, at a depth of about 120 feet from the surface of the earth, there 
is a uniform increase of about one degree in the temperature ; and we 
fairly argue from this, from the existence of thermal springs, the heat of 
VOL. 11.—NO. XVIII. 2 F 
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whose waters corresponds with the depth of their source, and from other 
well ascertained facts, that, at a depth of 54 miles, a heat of nearly 
5000° Fah., a temperature in which all known substances would become 
molten liquids, would be found. We know, too, what effect would 
be produced were aqueous deposits from without to penetrate somehow 
into the glowing interior,—how, by the intense heat, a vast body of steam 
would be generated which would be sufficient to rend asunder, with a 
fearful crash, the solid crust of earth by which it is covered, and cause 
a red-hot liquid mass to be poured forth from the opened abyss. We 
thus form a general, and, we believe, tolerably accurate idea of the 
causes of those tremendous upheavals whose terrible effects are so well 
known. But it will be found in the political and moral, as well as in 
the material world, that similar causes in similar circumstances will 
produce similar results, and that we can calculate, regarding the forces 
which operate in society, with scarcely less accuracy than we can 
regarding those which proceed from inanimate nature. The springs of 
action in man, and the principles of divine administration, are as 
unchangeable as the laws of God in nature ; and therefore we are able 
to predict, if only the general circumstances are known, the career of a 
commonwealth, the effects of an important law, the outgoings of a revo- 
lution. Hence it is that history is constantly repeating itself. 

In Russia, the cords of despotism have been so tightened, that an 
increase of the tension is well-nigh impossible ; and no earnest and 
enlightened Christian sentiment interposes to prevent the fatal conse- 
quences of such a system. The millions of serfs emancipated in 1861 
had been systematically denied the means of cultivating those intellectual 
and moral powers which raise men above the lower creation. Serfage 
had been for centuries the chief barrier to all mental and moral progress, 
and both masters and serfs suffered from the system which prevailed. It 
superinduced a condition of intellectual lethargy and moral apathy which 
cannot be easily removed. In the higher and more educated ranks of 
society, again, imperial domination prevents the free expression of thought 
and sentiment, and renders vigorous and independent action impossible. 
There is little cause for wonder if, in such circumstances, there are 
persons who, from the sheer hopelessness engendered by long-continued 
tyranny, cultivate a philosophy of despair and of destruction, without 
troubling themselves as to the constitution of the future, and who, feel- 
ing the yoke of a galling and degrading bondage, are maddened to the 
commission of desperate and dastardly crimes. 

Greater liberty both in Church and State would gradually lead to 
prosperity and peace. While, under the scorching climate of despotism, 
all the fruits of the mind are withered, and the intellectual powers, 
being unable to expand, attain only a dwarfish growth,—in a free State 
and in a free Church, where liberty of thought and of expression is allowed, 
the faculties and the virtues find room for exercise, and flourish as in a 
climate congenial to their nature, i ai ; : 

I’. Boston JOHNSTONE. 
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COLPORTAGE IN IRELAND. 


OLPORTAGE in Ireland was commenced, so far as the writer knows, 

on 14th November, 1854. At that date, the first colporteur sent 

out by any society in Ireland, organised for the specific purpose of carry- 

ing religious books and periodicals, as well as the Scriptures, to the 

homes of the people, went forth on his errand. The organisation 

which sustained him was in Londonderry, and formed an auxiliary to 

the “Edinburgh Bible Society,’—a society to which Ulster owes 

much. The first entry in that colporteur’s journal is interesting 
and instructive :— 

“ Tuesday, the 14th Nov., 1854.—Received a parcel of Bibles, &e. 
Travelled to Muff (Donegal Co.). Had no time to visit that day. 
Wednesday, the 15th.—Visited 39 families to-day—16 Presbyterians, 
9 other Protestants, 14 Roman Catholic. Sold two Testaments and one 
Confession of Faith. Cash received, 1/11.” He adds,—“ Many wretched 
hovels. The poor are not exact about their persons. I am afraid 
many of them are careless about their souls.” 

Have not almost all great and good institutions humble beginnings ? 
Witness the Bible Society, the Sunday-School Work, the Tract Society! 

The seed is planted ; then the bud, the blade, the ear ; after that the 
full corn in the ear! ‘ Despise not thou a small thing.” 

The Bible and Colportage Society was formed in Ireland in 1858, 
by a union of various existing organisations, and commenced operations 
on the first day of 1859. The title is a mixed one, “ Bible” referring 
to the principal book we circulate, and “Colportage” to the main way 
by which we push the sale of the Scriptures and of evangelical literature. 

I. Tae Fretp.—Was ever a finer field for this work than Ireland ? 
According to the census of 1871, there were then in Ireland 4,141,933 
Roman Catholics ; 683,295 Protestant Episcopalians ; 503,461 Presby- 
terians ; 41,815 Methodists; 4485 Independents; 4643 Baptists ; 
3834 of the Society of Friends ; and other Christian persuasions, includ- 
ing Moravians, &c., 19,035. 

The greater part of the Protestant population is well instructed in the 
truth of the Scriptures, though some—it might be said many—of them 
are as ignorant of the way of life and of the real ground of acceptance 
with God as their Roman Catholic neighbours and countrymen. But 
the young people of all denominations have learned to read. The follow- 
ing extract from New Ireland, by A. M. Sullivan, Esq., M.P., is interest- 
ing and encouraging :— 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


“Tt was not till ten or twelve years after the actual date of its establishment, 
that even the first faint signs of its work became noticeable outside the school- 
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door threshold. But those who moved among the people, or narrowly watched 
the phases of their life, began as early as 1845 to note by a thousand symptoms 
that ‘the schoolmaster was abroad.’ From 1845 to the present day, the 
National Schools have been turning out a yearly crop of thousands, yea, tens of 
thousands of youth, The average standard of proficiency attained, especially in 
rural districts, is even yet very low, owing to the short and broken periods for 
which children are allowed to attend school, rather than help to earn for home 
by work in the fields. But, slight as the actual achievement may be in a strictly 
educational point of view, socially and politically considered, nothing short of a 
revolution has been effected. There is now scarcely a farmhouse or working- 
man’s home in which the boy or girl of fifteen, or the young man or woman of 
twenty-five, cannot read the newspaper for ‘the old people,’ and transact their 
correspondence. Our amusing friend, the parish letter-writer, has almost dis- 
appeared. His occupation is gone. For public news, the peasant no longer 
relies on the Sunday gossip after mass. For political views, he is no longer 
absolutely dependent on the advice and guidance of Father Tom. He may never 
find a counsellor more devoted and faithful ; the political course he may now follow 
may be more rash or more profitable, more or less wrong ; but good or ill, it will 
be his own. He will still, indeed, trust largely to those whom he judges worthy 
of his confidence, and largely follow their lead, but not in the same way as of 
yore. Not all at once will one perceive how many and how vast are the changes 
which flow from these altered circumstances. It is, I repeat, nothing less than a 
revolution that the humble little thatch-roofed National School, supplemented by 
a cheap popular literature, has effected in Ireland. Political leadership, in the 
sense in which it prevailed in our fathers’ time, is gone for ever—would be 
simply impossible now. And with the old-time leadership of one magnificent 
genius, or one well trusted class, there have also disappeared many of the old-time 
modes and habits of political life and action. It is utterly astonishing how few 
persons seem to realise, or to have noticed these changes, so palpably though so 
silently wrought under their very eyes, during the last thirty years. Every day 
we hear some one whose memory dwells ardently on the period of Reform, or 
Emancipation, or Repeal, telling us what should be done now, and how done, 
because it was done and so done then. As well might he tell us of the times of 
Brian Boru. Be it for better, or be it for worse, a new Ireland has arisen since 
then.” 


Would that the Church. of Christ would recognise our altered circum- 
stances, and adapt her plans and actings accordingly ! 

2. IrisH-SPEAKING PopuLATION.—According to the census of 1871, 
there were in Ireland at that time 103,562 persons who spoke Irish 
only, 50,154 of whom were in Connaught, 33,967 in Munster, 19,067 
in Ulster, and 374 in Leinster, besides, in all Ireland, 714,313 who 
spoke Irish and English. True, Irish is fast dying out as a spoken 
language, chiefly owing to the training of the children in National 
Schools; but in such a work as colportage, this Irish-speaking element 
in the population is not to be overlooked, and an Irish-speaking col- 
porteur, in certain districts, has great advantages. The eyes of auditors 
kindle, their hearts beat quick, eager interest is excited, when a man 
can talk to them in their own tongue in which they were born. They 
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gather about him, and eagerly devour every word of his conversation. 
We have some colporteurs who speak Irish. We have several appli- 
cants for employment. Will not some kindly reader help us with the 
means ? 

And now as to what has been done. In twenty-one years, we have 
circulated and sold to the people of Ireland, by means of book-depots, 
work-agents, and colporteurs, 13,031,430 separate publications, and 
have received in cash for sales, £105,366, 14s. 74d. 

This Society is the only Colportage Society in Ireland. It is evan- 
gelical but not denominational, commenced and carried on mainly by 
Presbyterians, but gradually drawing toward it the sympathy and sup- 
port of Christians of various denominations. 

The General Assembly carries on colportage operations in connection 
with its Irish mission, expending about £1000 per annum on this 
department of its work. Its colporteurs are under the immediate 
superintendence of the Rev. Hamilton Magee of Dublin, a man better 
qualified by experience, knowledge of the Irish character, and of the 
Romish controversy, for such a post than any other man in Ireland. 

There have been also book-hawking societies in different parts of the 
country, but the Bible and Colportage is, we repeat, the only Society in 
Ireland organised for the special purpose of carrying, by the agency of 
pious men, the Bible and good books to the homes of the people. 

3. Resutts.—And now, as the result of years of experience, we declare 
unhesitatingly that Ireland is open to the Gospel—from end to end— 
north, south, east, and west—when spoken quietly by the lips, and 
carried in the bag or case of the colporteur, to be left in the houses of 
its inhabitants. And are the right men to be had? Formerly this was 
the question. <A quarter of a century ago, it was said, if we had agents 
such as we had read of in France, there would be no lack of funds for 
their support. The Revival of 1859 settled that point. Most of the 
colporteurs now working with us are the fruit of that blessed movement, 
and of the consequent quickened life in the churches. But they need 
training. A pious man is not fitted all at once to enter upon the work, 
especially in this country. He must know how to present the Gospel 
plainly, quickly, cheerily. He is instructed not to push controversy, but 
to tell those whom he meets of the way of life through Jesus Christ alone. 
Controversy will soon be pushed on him, and he must be prepared to 
meet it, readily and pleasantly. Conversation turns, for example, in a 
little company, on transubstantiation. “Sure,” says one, “‘ Christ Him- 
self says, ‘This is My. body,’ ‘This is My blood.’ You say it is not His 
body. Which of you am I to believe, Christ or you?” “Oh,” says the 
colporteur, “ He is speaking figuratively.” ‘Arrah, then,” says the other, 
“don’t be making a figure of yourself talking nonsense. _ Is it not plain ? 
‘This 7s My body, this is My blood.’” The colporteur must have a 
ready answer, or the laugh will be raised against him at once, and that 
is a serious matter in an Irish audience. And so in respect to twenty 
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other points, on which an Irish Romanist is usually well prepared. Our 
men must be trained for four months or so under the Rev. H. Magee, 
than whom, no man is better fitted by acuteness, ready wit, and real 
piety, for this important work. 

We have in Ireland a copy of the Douay Testament without notes, 
which is a valuable helper in the hands of a trained colporteur. Its 
history is interesting. The Romish bishops authorised its issue in the 
days when they were seeking emancipation for their people, as an 
answer to the charge that they would not permit the circulation of the 
Scriptures without note or comment. The stereotype plates are now in 
the hands of Protestants, and during a few years 80,000 of this Testa- 
ment have got into the hands of the people. A question is raised at a 
fireside, with a colporteur, as to the way of salvation—justification by 
faith for example. The colporteur says, “I'll accept your own Testa- 
ment as the authority,” and he opens that Testament and reads (Acts 
xiii. 38, 39), “Be it known therefore to you, men, brethren, that 
through Him forgiveness of sins is preached to you. ... In Him, 
every one that believeth, is justified.” There it is in his own book. 
He asks to buy it. Sometimes he takes it to his priest to know if it is 
genuine. It cannot be denied. There is, in the front of the book, the 
rescript of Pope Pius VII., authorising the circulation of this edition, 
approved by the Church. The man is astounded. There is little about 
Mary in this volume, or ‘St. Joseph,” or Peter, or Gabriel—much about 
Jesus, and salvation through His blood. There are more persons read- 
ing the Testament to-day in Ireland than ever were before ; and multi- 
tudes are comparing the one Testament with the other—the Douay 
with the authorised version—and they are amazed that there is so little 
difference between them. 

Colportage is by far the cheapest agency that can be employed for 
Ireland’s evangelisation. A sum of £50 or £60 a-year usually suffices 
to support one of these humble men for a year. There is not much de- 
rived, for this purpose, from profits on sales. Each colporteur, besides 
his small salary, is allowed a discount of about 3d. in the shilling on 
his sales. The cost of carriage of parcels has to be paid to the remotest 
parts of Ireland. Thus, any profits derived from the sales at our depéts 
are. usually swallowed up. We began on the Scotch system of asking 
£30 a-year from a district, and engaging to maintain a colporteur in 
that district for the year, expecting, by profits on sales, to make up the 
difference. But sales in Ireland are not usually so large as in Scotland, 
and profits are disposed of in the ways I have: indicated. We now 
require £40 from a district, or from friends, before we start a man in 
it. It is better still to have £50 or £60. 

As to the number of colporteurs, we have had sometimes 50 at work 
at once. Occasionally, offers have been made to us of help to set men 
going, and we have accomplished it, but the difficulty has been to keep 
them going. The most needy districts here do not afford local aid. 
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At the end of 1870, we had only 33 colporteurs. There ought to be 
500, and would be, if Christians were awake to their opportunity, duty, 
and responsibility. A few friends here each give us £30 or £40 a-year 
to employ a colporteur. Two or three congregations do each the same. 
Two or three gentlemen in America come similarly to our aid. The 
cause is taking hold on the conscience and heart of a few Christian 
people. But look how money comes to relieve the wants of the body. 
Few seem to study the wants of the soul. 

Yet multitudes of Irishmen are anxious to know some way of life. 
Look how they flock, at present, in thousands to a place where an 
apparition of the Virgin is reported to have been seen on the 21st 
August last, on the gable of a Roman Catholic chapel ; and where there 
are sold, each week, some 40,000 copies of a paper giving an account of 
cures effected there,—a paper devoted to the purposes of sedition and 
superstition. Who are trying to scatter among these people the healing 
leaves of God’s Word, and of books, papers, and periodicals founded on 
it? It can be done by the Post Office, and by colportage. Pictwres,— 
the pictures of the British Workman and Band of Hope, Partridge’s 
Illustrated Wall Papers, the pictures of the Religious Tract Society,— 
introduce our agents. They have opportunities, endlessly diversified, 
of telling the good news, of praying, and reading the Scriptures by the 
bedside of the sick and dying, and otherwise of being as “a dew from 
the Lord” in the places where they labour. What towns in Great 
Britain or America will give us the means to employ an agent in some 
place in which they may be interested, or in any corner of our lovely 
and beloved land,—the last in Europe to yield to the blandishments of 
Rome, and likely to be the last to renounce and reject her ? 

But the nation, here, is being shaken. The Desire of all Nations is 
coming to Ireland. The priests are losing their old hold on the people. 
The Word of God is being read and studied. Numbers of -cases are 
known to us of Roman Catholics turning to Christ. Colportage has 
been blessed to not a few. Seed has been widely sown. Government 
is supplying literal seed at present for the fields) Who will help us to 
give the “incorruptible seed of the Word to every corner of the country” ? 

It can be done. Ireland is open to the Gospel by means of colportage. 
It is no longer an experiment. We have proved, and found it adequate. 
The time is opportune. Irishmen can read. Mind is awaking. Educa- 
tion is advancing. Who will help to scatter healing leaves, and to 
speak loving words in the homes of all this people? A donation of ten 
pounds constitutes a life-member of our colportage society. Men have 
been praying for Ireland, in all lands, specially on St. Patrick’s day, 
the 17th of March. Who will follow up special prayers by special 
work—united work let it be—in the cause of Ireland’s evangelisation ? 
L. E. BERKELEY. 
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MISSIONARY PRESBYTERIES. 


\ JE would gladly see all evangelical Christians so united in the work 

of foreign missions, that, as the fruit of their labours, there 
should be only one Church in each country. Under the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, we may certainly look for uniform doctrinal belief, for general 
uniformity in the experience of Divine grace, and perhaps for a large 
amount of agreement as to the government and order of the Church, among 
all the followers of Christ our Lord. Then there will be external union, 
springing from inward and gracious convictions. In the meantime, the 
golden rule requires our different denominations to help each other, and 
thus more may be done for the spread of the Gospel than if all were 
united like the conflicting sects of the Romanists in one external 
organisation. The various members of our Presbyterian family may 
especially be expected to dwell together in unity, even if separated in 
denominations, and to work together in missionary service as brethren. 
They will seldom wish to perpetuate abroad divisions which, for the 
present, seem without remedy at home. The words Scotch, Dutch, and 
American seem misapplied when spoken of Churches in Japan, India, or 
China. 

I. 

In order to secure Catholic Presbyterian work in foreign missions, it 
is needful only to adhere to the first principles of our own system. But 
unhappily a diversity of opinion exists as to some practical matters. 
Some of our friends do not favour the organisation of Presbyteries in our 
foreign missions. Others advocate this measure, but restrict the member- 
ship of the Presbytery to native ministers and elders, the foreign 
ministers remaining members of their Presbyteries at home. Others 
still, and the greater number, approve of forming Presbyteries abroad 
very much as at home, but differ somewhat in minor things—connec- 
tion exclusively with the home Synod or Assembly, greater liberty of 
union with presbyteries in the field of other Presbyterian denominations, 
changes in the representation of native Churches in the General 
Assembly, limits of appeal, &c. These minor differences of opinion, on 
close study, may be regarded as divergent rather than conflicting. 

The first and most radical opinion, as to having no presbyteries, is 
held by esteemed brethren who do not hesitate to organise their 
Churches on the theory of our body ; and in this instance we may reverse 
the usual formula, and believe that the less includes the greater! The 
principles of authority and representation involved in forming a church 
and its session are equally applicable to the organising of a presbytery. 
For this venerable body, the “mission,” so called, is an inadequate 
substitute—especially in the ordination of ministers and the superin- 
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tendence of churches. 1. According to Presbyterian ideas, the “ mission ” 
is not a Scriptural ordaining body. It is but a committee, chiefly for 
business purposes, of the Missionary Board at home, itself seldom clothed 
with any Church power. 2. It does not represent the native churches 
in any way ; rarely, if at all, are these churches responsible for its action. 
3. It cannot satisfactorily watch over the Christian walk of native 
ministers and churches, nor exercise needful discipline in cases of mis- 
conduct. Indeed, the “mission,” so far as Church work and order are 
concerned, is but an expedient which our Independent brethren have to 
adopt in the absence from their system of any organised authority except 
that of the local Church,—a needless expedient, and one open to serious 
objections when it invades the province of the Church, according to 
the lowest conceptions among us of the constitution of the Church. 
We all believe that we have in presbytery,—in the principles on 
which presbytery rests, which are of Divine appointment,—a safe, com- 
prehensive, and sufficiently flexible means of watching over and fostering 
the interest of both ministers and Churches in the best way; and we 
doubt not that eventually presbytery will be welcomed by all. 

The views of brethren who would restrict all church organisation 
to the natives also require careful study. They advocate missionary 
presbyteries, but hold that foreign missionaries should not be members 
of them ; these must retain their connection with presbyteries at home ; 
but, while standing outside of the native church-sessions and presbyteries, 
they should act as their counsellors and guides. Even on this view, 
would not their influence be greater and happier if they were identified 
with their native brethren? The native Churches require the support 
of their foreign friends, and they will need it for many years ; but if it 
be left to mere personal or “ mission” administration, serious difficulty 
will be encountered by both parties, in cases of discipline and in the 
work of the ministry. The foreign minister, especially, will be embarrassed 
with duties involving the episcopal prerogative which we consider 
inherent in presbytery rather than in prelacy, and so our plain Presby- 
terian minister will have to become a quasi bishop. He will be tempted 
to overstrain his legitimate influence, and take upon himself duties pro- 
perly belonging to the native Church. He will, moreover, be virtually 
an Independent minister, as well as a half-way bishop, for his presbytery 
at home can exercise little supervision over one of its members whose 
life and work are so far beyond its bounds and personal observation. 

Some of our brethren claim, indeed, in reply to such views as these, 
that missionaries are evangelists, of the order of Timothy and Titus, and 
are, therefore, not to be identified with the native ministry and Church. 
This theory is too large for consideration here, but it may be suggested 
that the framers of the Westminster Standards, like the Reformation 
ministers generally, did not regard evangelists as among “the ordinary 
and perpetual officers in the Church ;” and some of the most eminent 
of later ministers considered Timothy and Titus not as evangelists, but 
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as agents of the apostles for special services, so that, when the apostolic 
office ceased, their office came to an end. By several Fathers of early 
time who refer to evangelists, their itineratory work seems to have 
been viewed as the chief feature of their ministry ; but most modern 
missionaries are dwellers in stations, and are chiefly occupied with 
settled labours. Or if the title, as in the case of Philip, the only 
evangelist so designated in Scripture, refers rather to the work, or one of 
the functions, of a minister, then we find his followers in our regular 
ministers in some of their various duties. Some of our ministers may 
be ordained to foreign or frontier work, without pastoral charge ; but 
we do not find, in Philip’s example, that the ordaining of ministers and 
superintendence of churches, apart from the presbytery, are their proper 
functions. In new countries, and especially in the United States, it is 
often deemed expedient to ordain, as ministers, men in whose call to the 
sacred office the voice of the Christian people is not heard ; and this 
may be a reason why so many ministers are afterwards found in these 
countries no longer engaged in ministerial work. All that the exigencies 
of modern evangelism require is obtained by the ordination, in special 
cases, of missionaries, not as evangelists, but as ministers at large. And 
then they must order their ministry by the usual law and supervision 
of the presbytery with which they are connected, which should be, if 
practicable, a presbytery on the ground where their work is to be done. 
We cannot think that calling missionaries evangelists exempts them 
from the usual conditions of our ministry. Abroad, as at home, let 
presbyteries be constituted, whose members shall consist “of all the 
ministers and one ruling elder from each congregation within a certain 
district.” As the office of a minister includes that of a ruling elder, 
there is no theoretical difficulty in the way of organising missionary 
presbyteries at first, without either churches or ruling elders. Examples 
of this kind may be found frequently in the history of the American 
Presbyterian Churches, and we presume in that of Presbyterian Churches 
in other countries. 

To emphasise these views, even at the risk of some repetition, we can 
see no warrant, in our principles of Church government, for the position 
of foreign ministers separate from their native brethren. All live in the 
same district, and are engaged in the same work. They are brought 
together, in presbytery, in the best relations to each other. The foreign 
minister has the superior education and general knowledge,—the native, 
the better acquaintance with his own people and all their ways ; so that, 
in official counsels and acts, both parties are benefited by their being in the 
same body. Particularly is this advantage gained in cases of difficulty 
which unhappily will arise. But the almost special advantage of these 
common presbyterial relations is found in their benign influence in 
bridging over the chasm which too often exists between the foreign and 
the native labourers, to the serious loss and injury of both. And hardly 
less important is the bearing of these joint relations on the great ques- 
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tion of self-support by the native churches ; this will best be promoted 
by the common counsels, sympathies, and prayers of brethren who are 
united in the same Church organisation. It is not found to be a serious 
objection to this joint agency, that, after a while, the native members 
would outnumber the foreign. So far as the control of funds appro- 
priated by the Missionary Board is concerned, the foreign members 
would of course be entrusted with their expenditure, according to rules 
approved by the Board. Certain questions of representation in the 
General Assembly, and also of appeals to that court, would need limita- 
tion ; and then the sooner the native ministers outnumber the foreign, 
the greater our thankfulness to God. Signal examples could be cited 
to show that our Church system works well on heathen ground in these 
matters, as, for example, in the Presbytery of Ningpo, China. But 
these must be passed by for want of space ; as also any remarks to show 
the happy influence, in various ways, of the missionary presbyteries in 
the Church at home with which they are connected. The some- 
what divergent opinions in minor matters among the friends of presby- 
terial organisations must be barely mentioned. Differences as to matters 
of doctrine we do not class as minor, but it may be suggested that the 
creeds of infant Churches among the heathen need not be as complete 
or extended as among advanced Christian nations; the idea of the 
Church as bearing witness to the truth, does not, we apprehend, require 
the same standards to be adopted by all, irrespective of their Christian 
knowledge. As to differences on points of Church order, they can be 
harmonised by the adoption of a good method, one founded on Scrip- 
tural principles, and one which should fairly represent all sides of the 
case—a subject which remains to be considered. For some of the 
matters thus far outlined, and for others relating to the subject, the 
writer of this paper may be permitted to refer to two articles in the 
Princeton Review, of April, 1864, on the Superintendence of Foreign 
Missions, and of January, 1876, on Church Questions in Foreign Missions. 
IL. 

The method of forming Missionary Presbyteries should have respect 
to the ministers and churches with their ruling elders in each country, 
and also to the mother Church by which they must be supported for a 
time. It will differ in its provisions, according to the sole or the joint 
occupancy of the field. The method recommended to the General 
Assembly which met at Saratoga last year, is the one which was prepared 
by a previously appointed special committee of the Assembly, and is 
substantially the same as that of a preceding committee of the same 
body, after careful consideration by each. It is here inserted for 
examination by our readers. If not deemed satisfactory, it may suggest 
a better method. It is as follows :— 

Your Committee, before considering the plan in detail, and after full dis- 
cussion, unanimously adopted the following :— 

“* Resolved. That wherever a Presbytery is constituted on missionary ground, 
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the foreign missionaries, with the native ministers within its bounds, should be 
members of such Presbytery, with representation of the several churches by 
ruling elders, as provided by the Form of Government.” 


The plan as amended and submitted for adoption is as follows :— 

“I. In countries occupied by the Board only. 

‘1, The native churches in the missions may be organised into Presbyteries, 
and eventually into Synods, if not already so organised, at their discretion as 
to the time of organisation, and according to their convenience as to boundaries. 

“2. Each Presbytery shall consist of all the ministers, native and foreign, not 
less than five in number, and a ruling elder from each church within its bounds. 

“3. Native as well as foreign ministers and elders of such Presbyteries may 
be sent as commissioners to the general Assembly ; but overtures contemplating 
changes in church matters in this country shall not be transmitted to any of 
these missionary Presbyteries for their votes. 

“4, The Presbyteries may look to the General Assembly for all needed direc- 
tion, counsel, and support until they become prepared to be independent. 

“5, Appeals from church judicatories shall for the present terminate with the 
highest judicatory in each country, excepting that the foreign missionary 
members, in cases affecting their personal character or their ministerial stand- 
ing, may appeal from the highest local judicatory to the next highest judicatory 
in the United States to which they are constitutionally amenable. 

“6. The Presbyteries and the Synods, wherever formed, should send to the 
General Assembly copies of their Minutes, Narrative of the State of Religion, 
and Statistical Reports. 

“ITI. In countries occupied by the Board and by the missions of other Presby- 
terian denominations. 

“1. Missionary Presbyteries and Synods which hold the same faith and order 
should be encouraged to enter into organic church relations with each other, 
in any country in which the missions of more than one Presbyterian body 
ure conducted, 

“2. When such relations are formed, the connections and relations of the 
churches and members of Presbytery with the General Assembly shall be in 
the manner and to the extent set forth in the preceding paragraph of this 
Minute, with the proviso that the Assembly will sanction the principle of 
distributive representation, and that only such ministers and churches of such 
judicatory shall be recognised by the Assembly as entitled to representation 
therein as would be so entitled if they were upon a field occupied by the 
Board alone. 

“3. Missionary Presbyteries and Synods formed on a union basis shall have 
full powers to decide finally on all cases that may come before them, having rela- 
tion solely to native members, office-bearers, or churches. 

“TIT, In regard to Church Standards. 

“Tt shall be referred to the missionary Synods, or, if there are no Synods, to 
the Presbyteries which contain at least three foreign members, to take order 
concerning Articles of Faith, Government, Discipline, Directory of Public 
Worship, and Rules for Judicatories. It shall be left to their judgment to 
determine the parts that ought to be included in their action on these sub- 
jects, having a wise reference to the degree of Christian knowledge and 
advancement whereunto the native churches have attained; but the condition 
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is herein expressly made, that, in these Standards, nothing contrary to the 
Standards of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America shall 
be adopted. It is further required that copies of the Standards thus adopted 
shall be transmitted to the General Assembly for approval.” 


This plan was not adopted in all its parts by the General Assembly, 
but the paper adopted is an admirable one as far as it goes. It is con- 
tained in the minutes of General Assembly of 1879, page 620. It is 
feared by some that the Assembly’s minute does not sufficiently provide 
for certain practical cases ; for this reason, further consideration of the 
subject is invited. It is not needful here to enter at any length into a 
discussion of the case. An inspection of a plan is often better than a 
long argument on its merits, especially to such readers as are likely to 
examine this paper. We may state briefly that the parts of the report 
which were not favoured by the Assembly relate to appeals, to repre- 
sentations in cases of several missions in the same field, and to the Sub- 
ordinate Standards of Faith. As to the last, and indeed to all three, 
it may be stated, without any doubt, that nobody was in favour of the 
third section from any tendencies to change the doctrinal standards of the 
Church at home, and certainly not in any “ Broad Church” sense. A 
shorter and simpler creed seems best at first for churches amongst 
heathen peoples of low intelligence, most of whose ministers and elders 
are little advanced in their knowledge of theological questions, and who 
will, moreover, have to confess their faith in view of conditions very 
different from those in which our admirable Confession of Faith was 
formed,—indeed, under conditions not unlike those of the earliest 
Christian Churches, whose creeds were models of simplicity and brevity. 

The paragraph restricting the right of appeals rests on the practical 
difficulties of the case if the usual course were pursued,—difficulties 
growing out of difference of language, distance, &c.; and also on the 
ground that the proviso here recommended would, for the present, 
answer all practical purposes. The paragraphs relating to representa- 
tion in the home Church, it is hoped, will receive careful study. Where 
but one Presbyterian mission is in the field, the proposed arrangements 
for this purpose are at once simple and such as are usual among American 
Churches of our order ; but where three or four missions are in the same 
country, the case is more difficult, and also more urgently in need of 
adjustment. In Yedo, for example, missionaries of three Presbyterian 
bodies, holding the same views of doctrine and church order, are con- 
ducting their evangelistic work among people who speak the same 
language, live in the same streets, and often are connected closely by 
ties of kindred and family. It is unreasonable to expect that the native 
ministers, licentiate preachers, candidates for the ministry, churches and 
schools, should be divided among three foreign denominations. We are 
told, indeed, that the Churches at home must first be united, and then 
their missionaries and their converts will follow their example. As well 
might we insist that Germany and Ireland should become one country 
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before their emigrating people could become American citizens ; or else 
that these citizens of foreign birth should set up here their former 
divisions. 

It is understood that the reason of chief weight with the General 
Assembly, adverse to the method recommended in the Report of its Com- 
mittee, was a grave doubt of the constitutional power of the Assembly to 
make such changes ; and, certainly, in this country, such changes could 
be made only in the prescribed way, by overture to the presbyteries. 
But is not the case abroad a different one? We respectfully suggest, 
that the Constitution of each Church, including its legal charter, is 
limited to its own country, and has no ecclesiastical or legal force in 
foreign countries, excepting in its application to its own ministers and 
members, such as its foreign missionaries. These lose no home rights 
by going abroad, any more than the consuls and ambassadors of the 
government represented by them. In strict theory, “the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America” has no jurisdiction over 
Presbyterian Churches in Japan or China. Chapter xviii. of its Form 
of Government contains ample warrant for our foreign missions, so far 
as their origin and their support are concerned, and also the superin- 
tendence of its own ministers and members engaged in these missions. 
With these, in strict construction, its constitutional power terminates, 
as we suppose. But there is still a large province in which its Christian 
wisdom may be invoked for aid. Questions of moment in our foreign 
work may often well receive the consideration of our Church Courts, 
for counsel, sympathy, and direction within certain limits. The greatest 
reason of all justifies such action on their part. These things appertain 
to the missionary work, which concerns the glory of Christ our Lord, 
and therefore concerns His Church. We should say that this is 
specially true of infant churches planted by our missionaries. For the 
present, they need the fostering care of the mother Church. After a 
while, they will be able to walk without help, and then let them set up 
for themselves. 

A good method has much to do with our success. This we 
may too readily forget, in our deep conviction that the knowledge of 
Christ, faith in Him, a holy life, a blessed entrance into heaven, are the 
great things—yes, the greatest. We cherish them above everything 
else. And ‘it is for their sake that we prize the best way of seeking 
their possession and spreading abroad the knowledge of them among all 
nations. We have long been persuaded that in our own Church we 
have the best method of missionary labour, at any rate the best for us. 
May it ever be moved by the indwelling Spirit of power and grace ! 
Joun C. LowRrig. 
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HEROES OF THE REFORMATION. 


ul 
- III.—GEORGE WISHART. 
0 
d Part I. 
3. 
t, | “ & BOUT the year of our Lord 1543, there was in the University of 
Ss Cambridge one Mr. George Wishart, commonly called Mr. George 
n of Bennet’s College, who was a man of tall stature—black-haired, long- 
d bearded, comely of personage, well-spoken after his country of Scotland ; 
8 courteous, lowly, lovely, glad to teach, desirous to learn, and was well- 
e travelled ; having upon him for his habit or clothing never but a mantle 
n freize gown to the shoes, a black fustian doublet, and plain black hosen, 
r coarse new canvas for his shirts, and white falling bands and cuffs at the 
2 hands. All his apparel he gave to the poor—some weekly, some monthly, 
r some quarterly, as he liked—saving his French cap, which he kept the 
- whole year of my being with him. He was a man, modest, temperate, 
; fearing God, hating covetousness ; for his charity had never end, night, 
: noon, or day. . . . He was always ready to do good, in the house privately 
d and in the school publicly, professing and reading divers authors. If I 
L should declare his love to me and all men, his charity to the poor, in 
giving, relieving, caring, helping—yea, infinitely studying how to do good 
5 to all and to hurt none, I should sooner want words than just cause to 
commend him.” 


) i Thus writes Emery Tilney, an English student of the sixteenth century, 
describing the college tutor with whom he had lived in the closest inter- 
course for a year. ‘“O that the Lord had left him to me, his poor boy,— 
that he had finished in me what he had begun!” he laments, in strains 
) whose pathetic egotism is almost ludicrous to us who deem that Wishart’s 
| great work was, not the training of Emery Tilney, but the evangelisation 
of Scotland, and the setting forth of a glorious example of faithfulness 
unto death to the Church he helped to found. Yet surely we have no 
right to despise the regrets of the bereaved scholar, who, perhaps, could 
only see shame and failure, where we, looking back, are able to recognise 
a triumph ; and who doubtless felt it no selfish thing to wish that his 
beloved teacher had remained in the seclusion of the southern university, 
rather than go forth to danger and suffering, ending in violent death, 

among his seemingly ungrateful countrymen. 

Once again Emery Tilney naively obtrudes his own personality to tell 
us that his “master loved him tenderly,” a statement we are glad to 
treasure for our comfort, as being pleasantly opposed to the usual accounts 
of the cruel scholastic discipline of a bygone age. But in spite of a sus- 

picion that the English lad may not have been very brilliant or interesting, 
it is easy to believe in the kindliness of one who, in the midst of his own 
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sorest trial, remembered the Laird of Longniddry’s bairns, and bade another 
and greater disciple than Emery Tilney return to attend to their welfare, 
while he himself went on to martyrdom. After reading Knox’s narrative 
of the labours and death of the meek saint he knew so well, the solemn 
asseverations of his own veracity with which the Cambridge student winds 
up his catalogue of the virtues of “ Mr. George of Bennet’s College” seem 
superfluous enough. We should believe Emery Tilney with the greatest 
readiness, even though he did not say, “All this I testify with my whole 
heart. He that made all, governeth all, and shall judge all, knoweth 
that I speak the truth.” 

Any traces we can find of Wishart’s life before 1543 are somewhat 
vague and shadowy. It is said, however, that he belonged to the 
family of Wishart of Pitarrow ; and that in the year 1538, when the 
storm of persecution broke with renewed violence over Scotland, he was 
master in a school at Montrose, and fled before an accusation of heresy 
brought against him because he taught his pupils to read the Greek 
New Testament. Between that time and his settling down in Cambridge, 
he probably visited the Protestant communities of Germany, as well as 
Switzerland, though his heart, like most Scotch ones, turned in prefer- 
ence to the theology of the Calvinistic Churches. About 1542 he 
translated the Helvetic Confession of Faith into his own language, but 
the work was not published until after his death. According to Knox, 
he returned to Scotland in the year 1544. 

James V. had gone to his account by that time, and the crown rested 
on a baby-head. Hamilton, Earl of Arran, and next-of-kin to the little 
Queen Mary, had been appointed Regent, and begun his reign well and 
manfully, favouring the godly, and opposing the Cardinal and his party 
with a high hand. The first Parliament he summoned passed an Act 
permitting the reading of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; and 
Arran’s own love for the Gospel was esteemed so great that it became 
quite the fashion to carry copies of the Bible about ostentatiously, and 
boast of long-cherished regard for its contents. Henry of England, 
observing with satisfaction the turn which affairs were taking in the 
North, sent ambassadors with offers of eternal friendship, and proposals 
for the union of the two realms by a contract of marriage between their 
infant heirs. Scotland seemed moving surely towards Protestantism, 
and possibly towards peace, when all at once the aspect of things 
changed. 

Cardinal Beaton bribed his keeper, escaped from prison, and called 
his friends around him. About the same time, the Abbot of Paisley, a 
near kinsman of the Regent’s, returned from France to exercise all his 
influence for the re-establishment of the old alliance with England’s foe. 
By his means, Gospel ministers were again silenced, and the Earl of 
Arran’s former counsellors banished from the Court. Threats and per- 
suasions were now vehemently urged to make the Regent completely 
change his course, and, as far as we can judge, the threats proved most 
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powerful. Deposition from the regency, loss of his earldom, denial of 
his right of succession to the throne—the priests, who apparently knew 
their man, tried him with all these. When King Henry indignantly 
demanded the fulfilment of the promises made to him, the poor creature 
confirmed them with apparent eagerness ; but nine days after, he fled 
from the midst of his friends and supporters in Holyrood, and, delivering 
himself over to the Cardinal, who had taken up his quarters in Stirling, 
he made abject submission to that dignitary and to the Romish Church. 
Then the treaty with England was broken, and another cemented with 
France. Thus Scotland immediately fell a victim to the ravages of 
foreign armies ; while the man who had sworn to govern her well by 
the grace of God, allowed himself to become a mere cipher, and the 
Cardinal secured his own power, and increased the misery of the land 
by inciting the nobles to quarrel with each other. 

It was at the beginning of these long-continued national troubles that 
George Wishart returned home. He came to the oppressed and faction- 
torn land as an ambassador from the Prince of Peace ; and he carried 
his message of gladness and hope—not, in the first place, to the fickle 
courtiers, or the proud, tyrannical nobility, but to people who were of 
very little consequence in those days, the citizens of a merchant town. 
Passing northward to Dundee, he began to preach on the Epistle to the 
Romans,—striking, at once, the note with which Luther had roused 
Germany a quarter of a century before, which had sounded since 
then from almost every European nation, and had been taken up by 
many voices heard no more on earth, but gone to swell the chorus of 
adoration in the Church above. None but Christ !—Christ as Saviour, 
Mediator, Lawgiver, Example, Friend ; such was the Gospel which 
Wishart preached. ‘What I have read and heard in the Word of God, 
I have taught openly,” he said afterwards, when he stood on his trial ; 
“T was ashamed ever to teach of that thing which I could not find in 
the Scripture.” And of what was, and was not in the Bible, his hearers 
were by no means altogether ignorant. More than one friar, burning 
with indignation against the idolatries and trickery of Rome, had raised 
his voice in Dundee to testify against them; and it was now many 
years since merchant-captains belonging to the town had first begun to 
alarm the prelates by importing numerous copies of Luther’s books, and 
Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament. 

But the fact that they already knew something of the theme of 
Wishart’s sermons, only increased the eagerness with which the people 
came to listen,—moved perhaps partly by curiosity, and partly by the 
heart-longing for better things which rose high in so many lands at once 
during that wonderful Reformation time. It was not long, however, 
before tidings of what was going on in Dundee reached the ears of the 
Cardinal, who sent a message in his own name and that of the Regent 
(whom he now dragged triumphantly in his train), commanding that 
the preacher should forthwith be banished from the town. Dundee 
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quailed before Beaton’s wrath with a terror which is scarcely to be 
wondered at when one remembers the measures which had been taken 
to crush the spirit of Protestantism in a neighbouring city. The Cardinal 
and the Earl of Arran, when they visited fair St. Johnstone’s a short 
time before, had condemned to death five honest and harmless tradesmen 
and a woman—a house-mother—for no other offence than a few trivial 
acts and words construed into disrespect for the Roman Catholic Church. 
If such things had been done in Perth, which had no warning before- 
hand, what would be the vengeance taken on Dundee, if it deliberately 
resisted the Cardinal's commands ? 

So it came to pass that one day in the church where he was wont to 
preach, Wishart found himself publicly confronted by a certain Robert 
Mill, a man of great influence and authority in Dundee, who, in the 
name of the Queen and the Regent, ordered him to depart ; and, on 
behalf of his fellow-townsmen, added a peremptory intimation that he 
was not to be allowed to trouble them any longer. How the congrega- 
tion in general received this speech we are not told ; but the preacher, 
standing still in the pulpit, raised his eyes to heaven and mused for a 
little time. Then, turning to his audience with sorrowful dignity, he 
uttered his words of farewell in a strain of warning which his friends 
believed to be inspired. 

‘God is witness,” he said, “that I never desired your trouble, but 
your comfort—yea, your trouble is more dolorous to me than it is to 
yourselves. But I am assured that to refuse God’s Word, and chase 
from you his messengers, shall not preserve you from trouble, but bring 
you into it. I have “offered unto you the word of salvation, and with 
the hazard of my life I have remained among you ; now you yourselves 
refuse me, and therefore I leave my innocency to be declared of God. 
If it be long prosperous with you, I am not led by the Spirit of truth ; 
but if unlooked- for trouble apprehend you, acknowledge the cause, and 
turn to God, for He is merciful. But if ye turn not at “the first, He shall 
visit you with fire and sword.” Such was the last sermon Wishart 
preached in Dundee at that time, and it was one likely to be remembered. 
When he finished, he descended from the pulpit and passed out. Some 
friendly young nobles, who had been among the congregation, followed 
him with pressing invitations either to remain in the town, or visit the 
surrounding country under their protection. But Wishart had 
determined to take Dundee at her word. He had come for the people’s 
sake, and the people had rejected him and his message; so no 
entreaties from others could avail to prevent his immediate departure 
for the south of Scotland. 

Whether it was by request, or merely by a happy impulse of his own, 
that Wishart turned to Ayrshire, we know not; but the welcome that 
met him there must have been sweet indeed to the sensitive heart which 
had been so sorely wounded by the ingratitude of former friends. The 
banished wanderer found a home in the hospitable mansion of Barr, 
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while parish churches around were open for him to preach in, and a self- 

constituted body-guard of brave and noble gentlemen was ready to 

attend him at the shortest notice. Against the shield of such powerful 

affection, the efforts of enemies to harm him were spent in vain. 

The Bishop of Glasgow, instigated by Beaton to do something firm 
and spirited, came down with his soldiers, and took possession of the 
church in Ayr, where he heard Wishart was to preach. Immediately, 
the energetic friends of the Reformer, with the Earl of Glencairn at their 
head, made ready to expel the intruders by force, and put the preacher 
they desired in the pulpit. But Wishart himself interposed, and, with 
gentle, half-playful words, checked the warlike disposition of his friends. 
“Let the bishop alone,” was his advice. ‘His sermon will not much 
hurt. Let us go to the Market Cross.” 

So they left the bishop in peaceful possession of the church. But 
this was a state of things very different from what the prelate had 
expected or desired. He had come prepared to fight, and he found 
himself forced to preach ; but preaching was a business for which nature 
and education had by no means so well qualified him. To be sure, his 
audience was anything but formidable, consisting, as it did, only of his 
own men, and one or two of the elderly townsfolk, the rest having gone 
off to the Market Cross after Master George Wishart ; but few though his 
hearers were, they proved too many for the bishop, who had no sermon 
to give them. ‘They say we should preach,’ he began in a half- 
ashamed, half-blustering fashion ; “why not? Better late thrive than 
never thrive.” But after this piece of proverbial wisdom, he could 
find nothing further to say. “Hold us still for your bishop, and we 
will provide better next time,” he finished abruptly. And therewith 
he departed from the church and the town; and the cautious old 
people who had thought it wise to attend their bishop’s service first, 
probably had time, after all, to hear the greater part of the “notable” 
sermon with which Wishart amazed the town of Ayr that day. 

On another occasion, when the Reformer went to preach at Mauch- 
line, he found the church already occupied by an armed force ; but this 
time it was the sheriff of the county who had forbidden his entrance, 
and no pretence was made that it was intended to hold a religious 
service within. Some of the parishioners, indignant at being refused 
the use of a building they considered their own, would fain have fought 
their way into the church ; but the gentle firmness of God’s minister 
again prevented a battle on the threshold of His house. “ Brother,’ he 
said to the most eager of his attendants, Hugh Campbell, of Kinzean- 
cleugh, “ Christ Jesus is as potent in the fields asin the kirk. It is the 
word of peace that God sends by me ; the blood of no man shall be shed 
this day for the preaching of it.” 

On a dyke to the south-west of the town, with a stretch of moorland 
before him, the preacher took his stand ; and it was no hardship for his 
congregation to gather under the open sky that day, for Knox gratefully 
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records that God gave the weather “pleasing and hot.” During more 
than three hours a great multitude listened there, and tears fell from 
eyes that had long been hard and dry, as Wishart urged his hearers to 
leave the “ unsure way,” and “follow the way that was taught by our 
Master, Christ,”—Himself the ‘‘door by which all must enter in.” 

While Wishart was thus busy with his ministrations in Ayrshire, 
terrible tidings reached him from the city he had left. As is so often 
the case in this world, it was the unexpected evil which had happened ; 
and Dundee, after driving away her best friend that she might avoid the 
vengeance of Beaton, now lay low in anguish under the terrible scourge 
of pestilence. But it may be that above the wailing which rose from 
so many homes, some hearts still caught the echo of words of Christian 
hope spoken by their banished preacher ; and those who mused sadly on 
the fulfilled prophecy of Wishart’s farewell sermon, could remember also 
how he had bidden the sufferers in the coming trouble find help in a 
merciful God. And surely something of the love which is above all 
earthly love must have been shown forth to the miserable city in the 
wealth of pity and forgiveness which the servant of Jesus Christ had 
ready for those who had scorned and forsaken him. Without apparently 
a thought of his own wrongs, or a moment’s hesitation on account of 
his own danger, he made haste to re-enter the door which sorrow had 
suddenly opened for him, only longing to offer again to the poor in spirit 
the treasure which had been too lightly esteemed in days of prosperity. 
“They are now in trouble, and need comfort,” was the reason he gave 
for returning at once to the plague-stricken city ; and his Ayrshire 
friends pleaded against it in vain. 

The day after he reached Dundee a great company assembled to 
hear Wishart preach, and because the risk of contagion would have 
been too great in any building, the meeting-place was at the East Port 
of the town. The sick and infected had their place without, and those 
whose houses the plague had not yet touched, gathered within, while 
Wishart, standing on the gate, between the two crowds, read out his 
text from the 107th Psalm, ‘He sent his word and healed them.” 
Then, turning for a moment from the wan and eager faces beneath him 
to speak first to the good Physician, he said, “It is neither herb nor 
plaster, O Lord, but Thy word that healeth all.” Thereafter followed 
what must have been, indeed, a wonderful sermon ; for when it ended, 
the hearts of the hearers were so encouraged that the pestilence had 
lost its terror—indeed, it seemed to have transformed itself into a 
friendly messenger sent to summon the weary home. 

That was only one of numerous services held in that strange place, 
to the great joy of many sick and sorrowful ones whom Wishart 
comforted there with the comfort that had been given him of God. 
Nor did he confine his efforts for the aid of Dundee to preaching ; 
he visited the sick and dying in their homes, and his tender care for 
their bodily welfare so moved the hearts of the magistrates, that the 
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poor patients were provided for at the public expense, and fared as 
well as their rich fellow-sufferers. 

One might have thought that the bitterest enmity would have been 
pacified, and that a man occupied in such blessed ministry, bore, for 
the time being at least, a life which none would seek to harm. But 
Beaton’s selfish and ambitious soul apparently knew no human tender- 
ness. He had long ago recognised in the doctrine of the Reformers a 
force which was adverse to his own power ; there was to be no truce 
therefore in the warfare waged against it, nor any scruple made about 
the means employed to gain the long-desired victory. 

Dundee, garrisoned by the plague, was secure against a visit from 
the Cardinal in person; but there were those who would enter the 
infected city if gold were to be gained by it, and Beaton was able and 
willing to pay for the doing of his errands. One day, as Wishart 
came down the steps from his place of preaching on the East Gate, 
he saw a stranger in priestly garb waiting for him below, with his 
right hand hidden in the folds of his gown. Something in his attitude 
and expression struck the preacher as peculiar, and with sudden 
intuitive perception he guessed what it meant. “My friend, what 
would you do?” he asked as he came near. And, quick as thoughi, 
his grasp was on the other’s wrist, and he had drawn forth and taken 
possession of the dagger held by the stranger. Then the miserable 
wretch grovelled before the man he had been hired to murder, openly 
confessing, in his terror and humiliation, what was the work he had 
come for, and who was to pay him his wages. Meanwhile, however, 
the news of the minister’s danger had spread rapidly through the dis- 
persing congregation, and reached the ears of the sick outside, who 
were probably waiting until the others had gone. Then there arose a 
wild tumult of wrath, finding vent in one loud and determined outcry 
for vengeance. “Give the traitor to us, or we will take him by force!” 
was the shout. The gate was burst open, and when the trembling 
criminal saw the furious and ghastly mob that swept in, he must indeed 
have thought his doom was near. But Wishart flung his arms about 
him, and sheltered him in a brother's embrace. ‘‘ Whosoever troubleth 
him shall trouble me,” he said ; and his voice acted upon the angry 
spirits around him like a spell. ‘He hath hurt me in nothing,” he 
added, calmly ; ‘“‘but he has let us understand what we may fear in 
times to come. We will watch better.” 

Thus the strange scene ended, and he whose life had been saved by 
his intended victim, passes off the stage of history. We would fain 
hope, nevertheless, that John Wigton, that “desperate priest,” never 
returned to his master the Cardinal, but, being moved to repentance 
by the goodness of Wishart, sought and found Almighty forgiveness and 
eternal life through the mercy of Wishart’s Lord. 

Soon after this, the plague seems to have abated in Dundee ; and 
when matters in the town were again looking brighter, her friend and 
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helper prepared to leave. ‘The battle here is over,” said Wishart, 
“and God calls me to another.” He was not a soldier who could 
quietly wait to enjoy the gratitude of a people delivered from danger, 
while there was work for him to do in other regions, and he heard the 
voice of his Captain calling him on. What he had wrought for Dundee 
by the infectious example of his courage and tenderness, as well as by 
the blessed words of Christian comfort and hope he spoke in that 
terrible time, can scarcely be estimated too highly. Never, except for 
a passing visit, did he enter its gates again ; but the memory of good 
deeds he left behind him has been kept there through the centuries. The 
wall that encompassed the city in Wishart’s time has long been a thing 
of the past ; but the East Port still remains, preserved for the sake of 
the brave and gentle preacher who loved the town so well. 


NEW BOOKS. 





DR. SHEDD ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.* 
Paut’s Epistle to the Romans must always form a favourite and profitable sub- 


ject of study with intelligent Christians, to whom its importance as a doctrinal 


treatise becomes more clearly evident the more it is perused. We need not wonder, 
then, that so many attempts have been made to expound this epistle ; it has ever 
been felt that the successful accomplishment of the task must prove a real service 
to the Church of Christ. But the number of commentaries has now become so 
multitudinous that the appearance of yet another may tempt one to ask whether 
there be room and need for it ; while the difficulty of the work itself may lead us 
to inquire whether the commentator is properly qualified for its accomplishment. 
A careful examination of Dr. Shedd’s commentary, however, shows that it is a 
book to be welcomed, and one calculated to be highly useful to the class of readers 
for whom it has been specially composed. It is intended as a manual for theological 
students, ministers, and others who have received a classical education. It is not 
so voluminous or so preponderatingly theological as the master-work of Dr. Charles 
Hodge, but possesses the merit of being very concise and distinctively exegetical. 
The reader is always kept closely to the very words of Scripture, whose exact 
meaning is clearly and yet briefly brought out. Dr. Shedd shows himself in this, 
as in his other works, to be an eminently lucid thinker and writer, with a very 
practical turn of mind. A fuller analysis of the Epistle than is given at p. 6 
would be a great improvement. 


EXELL'S PULPIT COMMENTARY.+ 


THE Pulpit Commentary has made a great start in outward form ; Exodus was got 
up somewhat shabbily, but now we have a handsome, sumptuous volume,—type, 
paper, and boards of the best quality. The name of Canon Rawlinson will give 
confidence to all readers in the historical exposition of the three books embraced 
in this section of the Commentary. Whatever can be contributed from historical 
stores to elucidate the texts of these three books, Canon Rawlinson is probably the 


* A Critical and Doctrinal Commentary upon the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans. By 
William G. T. Shedd, D.D. New York, Scribners. 

+ The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by Rev. Canon Spence, M.A., and Rev. Joseph S, Exell, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther by Canon Rawlinson, M.A., with Homiletics by Rev. W. 8. Lewis, 
M.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., and others. London, 1880, 
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ablest living man to supply. In regard to homiletics, the historical books are not 
the easiest, and these three are perhaps the most difficult of all. But the stores 
of homiletical matter, clearly expressed and well arranged, which are brought out in 
this volume, are really overwhelming. No preacher can fail to be gr eatly helped 
by them. Our fear is for the extent to which this homiletic commentar y must 
spread ; it bids fair to be the most voluminous of all the commentaries. 


THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS.* 

Ir is an interesting feature of our age that so much pains are taken to make the 
Bible interesting and useful. We are greatly pleased with the Oxford Bible for 
Teachers, The ‘printing and general style of all the seven editions are all that can 
be desired. In the quarto edition, the margin is large enough to admit of manu- 
script notes being added. But the chief fe: ture of these Bibles is—the helps to 
the study of the Bible, which may be had either bound up with the sacred text, or in 
a separate issue. First, we have notes, or an introduction to the Old Testament, 
with an account or summary of each book. We have the same for the New 
Testament, followed by a harmony of the gospels. Then a little treatise on Bible 
geography ; then on the ethnology, zoology, botany, mineralogy, musical instru- 
ments of Scripture. An alphabetical index sets before us the chief subjects treated 
in Scripture. The Oxford Concordance follows, based on Cruden, and containing 
25,000 references to Scripture passages. Last, not least, there is a carefully con- 
structed series of maps. All this information is extremely handy and useful when 
bound up with the Bible, and in a separate form it may be had for one shilling. 
For the class for whom it has been specially provided, naiely teachers, it is of 
the greatest value, but private readers too will find here a large store of very 
valuable and useful information, 


MR. GREGORY ON REVELATION.t+ 


THERE is a fascination about the Book of Revelation which draws divines to 
attempt the interpretation of it. Of course, in these circumstances, men come 
variously equipped for the task. Most have their own stand-point from which 
they look at it, and their own key for opening its symbols. There are almost as 
many different interpretations as there are interpreters of this book, but it may 
also be admitted that each has brought some help, some additional light for the 
elucidation of this confessedly dark portion of the Word of God. Mr. Gregory 
presents us with yet another exposition of this much commented-on book—2 
pleasant, thoughtful, and profitable exposition it is. He follows in the main the 
path of interpretation opened by our Reformers, though in some points he differs 
from their views. We cannot go into these matters, and must refer our readers to 
the work itself. Mr. Gregory has brought to his task an ability which fully 
vindicates his right to undertake it. The patience and candowr with which ke 
looks at all points, the elegance of his style, the reverence and unction of his 
spirit, and the spiritual reflections and lessons with which he enriches his pages, 
are such as fully to repay the readers of his work, which we heartily com- 
mend. 
PROFESSOR BAIRD ON THE RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS.f 

WE have no ordinary pleasure in introducing this work to our readers. We opened 
it without knowing anything of the author, but had not proceeded far when we 
were struck with its remarkable ability and interest. The period which it covers 
extends only to the St. Bartholomew Massacre in 1572. The author, however, 

* The Oxford Bible for Teachers : in seven facsimile editions, containing Notes, Analytical, 
Chronological, Historical, and Geographical ; a Bible Index, Concordance, Proper Names, Maps, 
Natural History, and other Information. Oxford, 1880. 

+ Discourses on the Book of Revelation; with an Introduction. By the Rev. Alexander 


Gregory, M.A., Author of “The Patriarch Jacob, and some of the Lessons of his Life,” &c. 
London, 1879. 


+ History of the Rise of the Huguenots. By Henry M. Baird, Professor in the University of 
the City of New York. In Two Vols. New York and London, 1880. 
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we are glad to see, contemplates the continuation of the work. And his brother, 
Charles W. Baird, is engaged on a collateral branch of the subject—the history 
of the Huguenot emigration to America in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. If one or other of them embraces the history of the Huguenot emigration 
to other countries, and if the whole is written as the volumes before us are, there 
will be presented to the world the fullest and best narrative of one of the most 
interesting and affecting chapters of Church history in modern times. The 
Huguenot element has had a marked influence in all the communities with which 
it has been mingled. 

The history of the Huguenots has often been written, and written well. But 
there is no department of literature where the standard has risen so much of late 
years as that of history, and we needed a history of the Huguenots up to the 
standard of the present day. Motley, Prescott, and others have shown that in 
this departmeat, careful American writers are well fitted to excel. Mr. Baird 
has done for the Huguenots what Motley did for the Dutch Republic. He has 
shown that capacity of careful investigation, that power of comprehending the 
spirit of a past age, that ability to seize the most salient features, group his infor- 
mation effectively, and digest the whole into a flowing and harmonious narrative, 
which contribute to form a history of the best order. We can think of few 
historical works better fitted than this for family reading—and that is a high test. 

Much additional information has recently been supplied, tending to throw light 
on French history, and especially French Protestant history. The Governments 
of Europe have taken to searching through their old archives, and giving the best 
of their contents to the public. In France, the Ministry of Public Instruction is 
issuing a magnificent series—* Collection de Documents inédits sur |’Histoire de 
France.” Many other collections of letters and memoirs have appeared, includ- 
ing the Reports to the Doge and Senate of Venice by the Ambassadors of the 
Republic. The “Société de Historie du Protestantisme Frangais” publishes a 
monthly Bulletin, and many valuable works have been published on particular 
periods or in connection with individual men. To incorporate the substance of 
these with what was known before of Huguenot history was evidently a desider- 
atum. It wasa happy circumstance, whatever it may have been, that led Professor 
Baird to undertake the labour. 

On no theatre in Europe did the Reformation present a more marked contrast 
between the two great conflicting parties than in France. The Church of Rome 
shows at the very blackest, we verily believe, that she ever reached. It is pain- 
ful and humiliating to look on the pictures of human depravity which this history 
presents. We have the name of men, and, in a sense, the name of Christian, in 
common with the Church party of those times, and we feel it humiliating and 
heart-breaking that they should have brought such infamy on both. It was an 
age when, in electing a head to their institution, monks would choose as abbot 
the brother who drank hardest, and was most fond of women and birds and sports, 
in order that, under him, they might have no reproof to their own free life; when 
high church dignitaries enriched themselves by holding perhaps a dozen sees and 
benefices, living in unblushing profligacy, and taking their full share in the in- 
trigues, plots, and murders of the time; when kings acknowledged their queens 
only for purposes of state, and the mistress was the real power, the dispenser of 
patronage and the source of honour; when Margaret of Arragon wrote to her 
son that in the French court it was not men that solicited women, but women 
that solicited men; when Catherine de Medici became regent, and to rid her- 
self of Admiral Coligny, devised the Massacre of St. Bartholomew ; when poor 
little kings were puppets in stronger hands, and were bullied into sanctioning 
deeds of cruelty that haunted their dreams and shortened their days; when a 
daughter could plan the murder of her father and brothers in order that she 
might enjoy the patrimonial estate, and when every kind of falsehood and wicked- 
ness was perpetrated among neighbours and relatives, simply that they might 
become rich on the ruin of others. The pictures given here and elsewhere of the 
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French court when Catherine ruled, and the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal de 
Lorraine were her counsellors, fill us with horror, and make us wonder, not that 
Mary Stuart was wicked, but that her wickedness stopped short of what she had 
been accustomed to every day of her early life. The cruelty of the national spirit 
exemplified in the highest quarters was appalling. In civil life, as well as in 
religious persecutions, it was most flagrant. For issuing false coin, and thereby 
dishonouring the king’s image, the punishment was to be boiled alive in presence 
of the public, and the law was not a dead letter. In the days of Francis I. (1535), 
when the “ placards” had been posted up speaking dishonourably of the Mass, 
and the procession of expiation took place, in which the king, carrying a lighted 
candle, with the royal family, the foreign ambassadors, the élite of the nobility 
and public servants, and the highest dignitaries of the church took part, as the 
procession went from station to station, paying honour to the Mass, there was seen 
at each station an engine, like a building-crane, with a live heretic dangling from 
the end by a chain, so contrived that he was dipped from time to time into a fire, 
then drawn up and dipped again, as long as his life held out. Very probably his 
hand had been chopped off before the ceremony, and a hot iron thrust through his 
tongue, to prevent him pouring out his heresies on the mob. And this was just 
a dainty dish to set before the king,—the King of France in the first instance, and, 
as they actually seemed to believe, the King of Heaven as well. The king and 
the vast procession were greatly pleased at the honour done to the Sacraments by 
the torture and death of the wretches that had profaned them; and when it was 
all over, they repaired to the Archbishop’s house, where they made themselves 
merry over a gorgeous feast and wine and music. No doubt, things did not 
always go so smooth, and Henry II. had cause to rue his fancy when he posted 
himself at a window to witness the actual death of a heretic—a poor tailor of the 
Rue St. Antoine. The martyr was no ordinary man, and recegnising the king, 
before whom he had witnessed a good profession, fixed his gaze on him, ‘‘ nor would 
he avert his face, however much the king ordered that his position should be 
changed. Even in the midst of the flames, he still continued to direct his dying 
glance towards the king, until the latter, abashed, was compelled to withdraw from 
the window. For days, Henry declared that the spectre haunted his waking hours, 
and drove sleep from his eyes at night ; and he affirmed with an oath that he never 
again would witness so horrible a scene.” 

But if, on the one side, in the Church party, we witness human nature at its 
lowest, we sce it also, in the persons of many of the Huguenots, raised far above 
the earthly level. Early French Protestant history has a remarkable fascination, 
by bringing so many fine characters on the scene. The very tailor of St. Antoine 
proved a hero in the presence of the king. He spoke for his religion in a way 
that astonished the courtiers and churchmen present. And when the king’s 
mistress, Diana of Poitiers, tried to silence him with the tongue of a witty woman, 
the tailor turned on her with solemn warning, and said, greatly to the consterna- 
tion of the company, “ Madam, let it suffice you to have infected France, without 
desiring to mingle your poison and your filth with so holy and sacred a thing as 
the true religion of our Lord Jesus Christ.” But in the upper classes, too, there 
were many men of a noble type. During this period of the history, the leading 
layman among the Huguenots is the Admiral Gaspar de Coligny. The whole 
history exalts him in our eyes. The interest of the narrative culminates when, 
after escaping with but wounds from the arquebuse of Maurevel, he is assassinated 
in his own house by Besme and others. Never did Christian meet death more 
calmly or nobly. Never was fouler dishonour done to mortal remains. His body is 
thrown into the court, and kicked by Henry of Guise. It is then dragged igno- 
miniously for days through the streets by a crowd of boys. The head is despatched 
to Rome as a present to the Pope. His castle is razed, and his memory declared 
infamous. Feeble and impotent efforts! His name shines with all the greater 
lustre for these attempts to disgrace it, and in the resurrection of the just, bone 
will come to his bone and sinew to his sinew, and the body of the brave and honest 
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Huguenot will be likened to the glorious body of the Master whom he loved to 
serve. And where will the De Medicis and the Guises be then? 

* All Coligny’s military achievements,” says Professor Baird, “ pale in the light 
of his manly and unaffected piety. It is as a type of the best class among the 
Huguenot nobility that he deserves everlasting remembrance. From his youth 
he had been plunged in the engrossing pursuits of a soldier’s life ; but he was not 
ashamed, as soon as he embraced the views of the Reformers, to acknowledge the 
superior claims of religion upon his time and his allegiance. He gloried in being 
a Christian. The influence of his faith was felt in every action of his life. In 
the busiest part of an active life, he yet found time for the recognition of God ; 
and whether in the camp, or in his castle of Chatillon-sur-Loing, he consecrated 
no insignificant part of the day to devotion.” 

But our space is exhausted. We have seldom opened volumes where there is 
so much to interest the reader, and which one is so reluctant to close. 


MR. DINWIDDIE ON PRE-REFORMATION TIMES.* 


As the time drew nigh when Rome was to begin to fall—a tragedy which three 
centuries has not sufficed to consummate—champions arose to do battle with a 
Power which held the human soul in bondage. The odds was too great to permit 
of their succeeding. They fell on the field, one after one, and having sealed their 
testimony with their blood, they passed away, leaving the battle to be taken up 
by their successors. There was Arnold, there was Huss, there was Jerome, there 
was Wycliffe ; and at the very close of the fifteenth century, when it began to 
dawn towards the Reformation, there was Savonarola. These all died in faith, 
not having seen that great day for the coming of which they waited. We owe 
them much, for without their toil and blood we should not have been at this day 
in the quiet possession of the heritage of the truth. It is the last, and the least 
known, of these great champions and benefactors which the volume before us 
brings to our notice. 

We have not room here to tell the story of Savonarola, nor is it needful that 
we should. Born at Ferrara, he entered, in the twenty-third year of his age, the 
Dominican Convent of Bologna. He studied Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, 
but more than either he read and studied the Bible. In 1489 he passed to 
the convent of San Marco in Florence. It was now that the more event- 
ful and brilliant period of his career opened. The illustrious and beautiful 
but fearfully dissolute city of Florence was then governed by Lorenzo di Medici. 
A Borgia filled the Papal chair. Savonarola, of pure life, deep piety, and ardent 
patriotism, disgusted with the oppression, the profligacy, the corruption on all 
sides of him, and wielding the powers of a consummate popular eloquence, set 
himself to effect a reformation in both Church and State. He strove to rescue 
Florence from the tyranny of the Medici, and establish a Republic, strictly 
governed by the laws of morality. And he sought not less to purify the Church 
from the scandals to which the hideous vices of Alexander VI. (Borgia) exposed 
it. The issue might have been foreseen. After being for some time the idol of 
the Senate and the populace, he was abandoned by both, delivered to the rage 
of the Pope, and, on the 23rd of May, 1498, he was burned on the Piazza of 
Florence. 

Mr. Dinwiddie has made a study, not only of Savonarola, but also of his times. 
He has presented both in this interesting and well-written volume. The story 
comes opportunely, and, could it be read by the Italians, would not fail to give a 
stimulus to them in the path on which they have now entered. How much would 
the patriot and martyr who was burned in the Piazza of San Marco in 1498 
have rejoiced to see what his countrymen now enjoy? Why should the Italians 
remain ignorant of their great ancestors? Mr. Dinwiddie’s book could bear 
translation. It contains finely-drawn pictures of Florence, the Medici, the 


* Times before the Reformation, with an Account of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, the Friar of 
Florence. By William Dinwiddie, LL.B. London, 1879. 
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Renaissance, and the Popes of the fifteenth century—themes which have interest 
for all readers. It is instructive to remember that Savonarola was placed at the 
centre of the Renaissance. But the light of the Schools refused to mingle with 
the light of the Gospel. The preacher of the true Renaissance died at the stake. 


PROFESSOR CHRISTLIEB ON FOREIGN MISSIONS.* 


Tuts is really, as it claims to be, a Universal Survey of Protestant Foreign 
Missions, full of information, carefully gathered and digested. In order to 
show clearly that this is a missionary age, Professor Christlieb, in the way of 
contrast, shows what was done for missions in the eighteenth century. “One or 
two somewhat artificial, and, consequently, not very firmly-rooted Dutch missions 
in Ceylon and the Moluccas; those of individual Americans and Moravians 
dragging out a laborious existence amid the confusion of continual warfare, among 
the Indians of North America; those of the Halle-Danish Society in a few 
districts of East India, full of promise, but, under the deadening influence of 
Rationalism, gradually becoming weaker ; the labours of the Norwegio-Swedish 
Society, conducted with varying success in Lapland; the flourishing stations of 
Moravians and Wesleyans in West India and Surinam ; one or two feeble lights 
of the Gospel in ice-bound Greenland and Labrador, brought thither by Nor- 
wegians, Danes, and more especially by the Moravians ; and the missions of the 
Moravians at the Cape, small, and soon extinguished.” 

And now? Why, clearly we are in the age of universal missions. The 
Christian Church at least recognises its marching orders, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel unto every creature.” Many details and testi- 
monies are given as to the reality of the advance—even within the last thirty 
years—not the least striking being that of Mr. Leupolt on the progress of 
missions among Indian women. 

*“*< Tf any one had told me twenty-five years ago,’ writes that veteran of Indian 
missions, Mr. Leupolt, ‘that not only should we have free access to the natives 
in their houses, but that zenanas would be open in cities like Benares, Lucknow, 
Agra, Delhi, Amritsir, and Lahore, and that European ladies, with their native 
assistants, would be admitted to teach the Word of God in them, I would have 
replied, “‘ All things are possible to God, but I do not expect such a glorious 
event in my day!” But what has God done? More than we expected and 
prayed for! His name be praised !’” 

The statistics and other facts dwelt on, furnish abundant proof of the progress 
and success of missions, though naturally these have been greatest where the 
difficulties were smallest. It is among uncivilised races that the Gospel has 
chiefly triumphed—in West Indies, Fiji Islands, South Sea Islands generally, 
Madagascar, and among the hill tribes of India. In the lands of Islam, China, 
India, Japan, and other comparatively civilised countries, the progress is slower. 
But it is very real, and it has been greater of late years than ever before. This 
fact is well established by Professor Christlieb’s array of facts, gathered from 
mission reports and from the statements submitted at missionary conferences, 
like those of Allahabad and Mildmay. 

The missionary spirit in the home Churches is manifestly the great force, 
humanly speaking, by which this grand work is to be advanced. Dr. Christlieb’s 
immediate object does not lead him to dwell much on that topic. Perhaps his 
book would have been more complete if this had had a more definite place in it. 
In some Churches and classes of Churches, the missionary spirit is much higher 
than in others. Churches that have most to do at home are commonly those 
which do most abroad. The Moravian Church is probably at the head of all the 
others as regards missionary activity and zeal. In Germany, Rationalism has 
a most deadening effect on the missionary spirit. Some of the Lutheran Churches 
show a considerable interest in missions, and in Rhineland and Westphalia, where 





* Protestant Foreign Missions; their Present State. A Universal Survey. By Professor 
Christlieb, D.D., Ph.D., Bonn. 
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the Reformed element is strong, the missionary spirit is more active than in most 
other districts. 

In the department of hints for the immediate future, Professor Christlieb urges 
the formation of a missionary science, the collection of materials for a theory of 
missionary methods, and the necessity for theological students extending their 
views. He complains of the influence of the Tower of Babel—the Societies of 
different lands and languages take very little notice of each other, and English 
Societies seem hardly to know of the existence of those whose reports and pro- 
ceedings are not translated into their tongue. He is greatly vexed at the little 
attention which the large English Missionary Societies give to German Missions, 
and almost despairs when, in the “ English General Missionary Encyclopedia,” “all 
mention of German works is nearly completely wanting.” But he acknowledges 
that in some English and American conferences and journals, more justice is done 
to Germany. We can corroborate his remark in so far as it concerns ignorance 
of the operations of the Berlin Mission, for when Mr. Gléckner lately informed 
the people of Edinburgh that that Society had forty or fifty agents in South 
Africa, incredulity seemed to sit on every face. 

In the repeated reference to the paper of Dr. Livingstone on Missionary Sacri- 
fices that appeared in the first number of Zhe Catholic Presbyterian, we have one 
of many evidences of the deep impression which that paper made, and the powerful 
element which it contributed in the way of missionary stimulus. It may interest 
some readers to know, that since that paper was published, information has been 
obtained that fixes its date. It was written precisely at the time when Living- 
stone was setting out on his first great journey, and, in the judgment of many, 
abandoning the career of missionary for that of explorer. The impression which 
it gives of his missionary earnestness is magnified by this consideration, When 
the world receives a little more light on Livingstone’s inner life, as it is likely to 
do ere long, the appreciation of his character will be greatly increased, and it will 
be made abundantly plain that since apostolic times, no more true Christian mis- 
sionary or nobler man has trodden this earth, 


DR. DESANCTIS ON CONFESSION.* 


Any recommendation of ours of any work on the Church of Rome by the late 
Dr. Desanctis is surely unnecessary. All that came from his pen was characterised 
by point, accuracy, and power. Of all men living, Desanctis was the one most 
entitled to be listened to when speaking, as he here does, on the Confessional. 
Not only was he thoroughly informed on all that pertains to the Church of Rome, 
whether her dogmas or her policy, but for fourteen years he exercised the office 
of confessor, and had daily contact with its subtleties, its perils, and the havoc it 
works in family peace, and on individual and social virtue. This work, on its 
first publication in Italy, made a profound sensation, and quickly ran through 
eighteen editions, dealing the Roman Church a blow which made her stagger. 
The warning which the work contains is, alas, not less needed in England at this 
hour, where the practice of auricular confession is being introduced,—at what cost, 
may be clearly seen from the pages of the little book before us. Speaking from 
his grave, Desanctis tells us that it will, in the long run, utterly pollute our 
morality, debase the clergy, and strangle our liberty. All who would ward off 
calamities so great, all who value the preservation of our manly honour, the 
purity of the ministers of religion, the sanctity of our hearths, and the integrity 
of our public liberties, would do well to spread this little book of Desanctis. All 
these great interests, the confessional, as practised in the Church of Rome, and as 
now being introduced into the Church of England, threatens with ruin. The 
author most conclusively shows, that,—to use his own words,—“ confession of sins 
to a priest is not only not based on the Gospel, but, on the contrary, is opposed 
to its doctrines ; that it is a source of corruption for the clergy and the people ; 


* Confession : A doctrinal and historical Essay. By L. Desanctis. Translated from the 
18th Italian Edition by M. H. G. Buckle, Vicar of Edlingham. London, 1878. 
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that it is a perpetual and universal system of espionage ; that it is a hindrance, 
as long as it endures, to the possibility of any permanent civil reformation.” We 
should rejoice in a wide diffusion of this book over England. 


DR. MACLAREN ON THE LIFE OF DAVID.* 


Tue first volume of a series of small books called “The Household Library of 
Exposition,” starts with a very attractive theme. ‘The Life of David as reflected 
in his Psalms,” is a most inviting subject. But we rather apprehend that it will 
be found that it is not easy to treat it practically in so interesting a way as one 
would have expected beforehand. As a general rule, attempts to refer each of 
David’s psalms to one particular event in his life, have not been very successful. 
There are allusions in a few that do fix their date, but in the case of most of 
them, the allusions are vague, and it is not easy to carry through the exposition 
so as to make it apparent that the whole psalm is to be referred to that particular 
event, This, we think, must be the candid confession of those who have tried to 
make the Life and Psalms of David fit into one another, not only at certain 
points, but at all. And it is not very surprising. If we take any writer of lyric 
verse, however much the personal element may mingle with his poetry, we shall 
find that many of his pieces have but a general reference to special events in his 
life. He often expresses thoughts that are the outcome of a general experience— 
an experience repeated substantially on many similar occasions. There is no 
reason to suppose that David did not follow this course,—no reason to suppose 
that in one and the same psalm, he did not allude to many events in his 
experience, or that he did not often write psalms which did not owe their 
origin to any particular event. If this be so, it is not very wonderful that 
attempts to arrange all the psalms chronologically have not been very successful. 

Anything written by Dr. Maclaren cannot fail to exhibit remarkable qualities 
of excellence, yet we do not think that he has always shown himself at his best 
in the present work. He has not been able to overcome all the difficulties of 
the subject, nor has he shown that the occasion, when probably discovered, 
always enriches and deepens the exposition. We are inclined to think that a 
more interesting and instructive book would have resulted, had the element of 
criticism been somewhat smaller, and the element of exposition larger. After 
all, it is on such ground as the fifty-first psalm, and when opening up its lessons, 
ever old but ever new, that Dr. Maclaren writes with most freshness, power, and 
beauty. Here we feel ourselves in the hands of a delightful writer, to whose 
voice we should like to listen long. 


DR. HOWARD CROSBY ON PREACHING.t+ 


No department of literature has had more additions, within the last dozen years, 
of a useful and able kind, than homiletics. The Yale Lectures alone supply an 
annual volume, making one wonder very much what the lecturer twelve years 
hence will get to say. Dr. Crosby very wisely has not tried to traverse the 
whole ground, but confined himself to one aspect of his subject. And the 
department which he has chosen is a very useful and important one—the preacher 
himself. Good preaching implies good men to preach. “Give heed ¢o thyself 
and to thy teaching,” said the Apostle to Timothy; Dr. Crosby accepts the 
distinction, and shows what kind of being “thyself” must be if the Master is to 
be well served and the flock well fed. Dr. Crosby seems to us eminently fitted 
to handle this theme. Personally devout, earnest, and spiritual, he knows what 
the ministry must aim at, and what alone constitutes ministerial success, A 
scholar and a gentleman, he understands and appreciates the claims of culture. 
But more than even most men of this kind, he bears in mind the opposition of 
we Life of David as reflected in his Psalms. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D, Edinburgh, 


v The Christian Preacher. Yale Lectures for 1879-80. By Howard Crosby. New York 
and London, 1880. 
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the Church and the world. As the great temptation of some men outside the 
Church is to regard Christianity, not as a supernatural revelation, but as a 
development of natural religion; so the great temptation of some inside the 
Church is to make things easy and pleasant to the world—to forget that the 
carnal mind is enmity against God. Dr. Crosby never forgets this, and with all 
his kindly disposition, never counsels a course founded on disregarding it. 

The qualities of a good preacher on which Dr. Crosby fastens attention are 
many of them the less obvious, but not the less truly necessary. He begins with 
physical prerequisites, and here no one can fail to recognise the truth of his views. 

Then, again, as to knowledge of men, and how to deal with them, Dr. 
Crosby perhaps states the case rather extremely, but there is substantial truth 
in the following :— 

“The ordinary minister comes out of the Theological Seminary an imbecile. 
He may be a good scholar, an able reasoner, a devoted servant of God, but his 
place is still in the Seminary, not in the seething caldron of the world. He is 
utterly dazed by the great realities around him. He has not had an atom of 
preparation for this. He shows such a weakness in meeting the dashing emergen- 
cies of life, that the world loses respect for him. ... There are some who 
continue to live this green and ineffective life to the end, and the only pleasant 
feature in the matter is, that they are happily unconscious of their own defect.” 

Dr. Crosby would have all ministers to be gentlemen, not merely in dress and 
appearance—avoiding slovenly attire, unkempt hair and black margins to their nails 
—but gentlemen, too, in a higher sense. ‘‘ The word describes one who is accept- 
able in all his social contact. Whatever may be his character or tone of mind, 
he controls himself to such an extent as to fit in gracefully with all the movements 
of society, and so to approve himself to all. He covers the mistakes of others by 
calling attention to a new subject, and commends their successor by fixing atten- 
tion upon them. He looks to see what others like, and then adapts himself to 
their taste while he is in their company. He never is boisterous or rude in his 
speech, however resolute and determined he may be in his character. He knows 
that power does not lie in noise or boorishness, and that an iron hand is best 
used in a velvet glove. . . . The man who helps himself first, the man who stands 
in another’s pathway, the man who throws his person into ungainly postures, the 
man who affects an uncouth dress or walk, the man who monopolises the conversa- 
tion, the man who delights in mortifying others, the man who indulges in any 
filthy habit—such as these have no place under the category of ‘ gentleman,’ while 
the unfortunate who eats with his knife or who blows his nose at the table is 
rather a boor who sins through ignorance.” 

There is much under the head of “the preacher’s God-ward living” that is 
useful for correction as well as instruction in righteousness. But our space is 
exhausted. We are much pleased with Dr. Crosby’s earnestness in warning 
students of divinity against a professional view of their work. The true object 
of a minister is not to get on, it is todo good. He is justly jealous of preaching 
competitions, regarding them,and we think very truly, as disastrous to the preacher, 
by leading him to try to please men alike in his prayers and in his preaching. 
One other very wholesome line of remark we can but mention—the warning 
against indolence and ill-done work, It is true, we believe, that where we find 
empty or half-empty congregations in the midst of population, the fault is mainly 
the minister’s. It may be his misfortune—he has not gifts for the work, and in 
that case he should hasten to remedy his error by withdrawing ; but it is more 
likely to be his fault. He is indolent, or disagreeable, or coarse ; hence his poor 
success, Congregations generally, we believe, are disposed to be kindly and 
forbearing towards their minister. But when a minister is unsuccessful generally, 
the last person he is disposed to blame is himselt. 
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NOTES OF THE DAY. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Tuis is the season when Societies give an account of their stewardship in the form 
of annual reports. There are few more difficult tasks than to make out an honest 
report. Even a thoroughly truthful secretary will unconsciously make things look 
better than they are. He will tell nothing but the truth, of course ; but he will 
not feel inclined to tell the whole truth, especially if it be unfavourable. With 
the most honest intentions, he will habitually dip his brush in the cowleur de rose. 
By a kind of secretarial instinct, he will select all that is favourable, and throw 
the unfavourable into the shade. Perhaps when he has completed his task, he will 
be surprised at the attractiveness of his handiwork. And if he feel that the im- 
pression it will make on the average reader is beyond what a fair view of the whole 
facts would convey, he will soften it by a few modifying phrases. “This is the 
fair side of the picture ; alas, we cannot say that all is equally encouraging, but 
let us hope the seed will yet bear fruit,” &c., &c. 

It is very striking to contrast the tone of our reports with the tone of the Bible. 
The sacred writers contrived to convey wonderfully correct impressions. ‘ Some 
believed, and some believed not.” There is nothing in the Bible of the cowleur de 
rose. The fourth chapter of Genesis gives an account of the murder of Abel, and 
the fifth chapter of Acts of the falsehoods of Ananias and Sapphira. Surely there 
is in this a proof of higher guidance than man’s. It was not only that the 
writers had honest intentions, but they were guided to perfectly truthful results. 
Their narratives are the likest to photographs that human history ever pre- 
sents, 

The tendency to give an unduly favourable side of things results from two weak- 
nesses—the weakness of the writer or compiler, who is naturally moved by an 
esprit de corps to make all the operations he is connected with look as well as 
possible ; and a weakness on the part of his readers, who would probably lose their 
interest in a scheme, and withdraw their contributions, if it were not manifestly 
prospering. But both are weaknesses, against which all ought to struggle. It is 
wrong to fancy that a report which exceeds the truth will be more blessed than 
one which does not ; it is a weakness to depend on remarkable external results for 
evidence that we ought to spread Christ’s Gospel, and not to be weary in well- 
doing however long delayed the harvest may be. 


OxrorD PROFESSORS ON TEMPERANCE. 


The cause of temperance has got two great lifts in England within the last few 
weeks—the great increase of temperance reforms in Parliament, and the announce- 
ment by Mr. Hoyle that the Liquor Bill of the country has gone down upwards 
of fourteen millions in 1879 as compared with 1878. In regard to the latter fact, 
some discussion has taken place whether it is due to virtue or to poverty—to the 
increased efficacy of temperance principles or to the hard times compelling economy. 
The Zimes and other leading organs of public opinion think that the reduction 
is a fruit of the predominance of new views on alcohol, but it is evident that the 
experience of a few years will be necessary before it can be affirmed confidently 
whether the consumption of intoxicating liquors has decreased largely or no. New 
hope animates the promoters of the temperance movement; for, whatever men may 
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think on particular measures, it is plain that, in some shape or other, public 
opinion demands a great temperance reform. 

Oxford professors are probably not likely to be pioneers in such movements, but 
when they are seen coming with some decision to the front, it is plain that the 
cause is making way. About a month ago a Conference was held at Oxford on 
the temperance question, when several well-known professors expressed their 
opinions. The chair was occupied by Dr. Percival, President of Trinity, who called 
attention to the remarkable education that brewers and others in the trade had 
been receiving, and trusted their education would go on till they saw the desirable- 
ness of a great reduction in the number of licensed houses. Professor Rolleston 
spoke strongly against the Gothenburg system, and in favour of local option. 
People said it was not treating the poor as they treated the rich to take away 
their public-houses, but the fact was, if an external authority planted a public- 
house at a rich man’s gate, he would be indignant, but this was what they were 
for ever doing to the poor. He had a great idea of local self-government, as far 
as it could be safely carried, and he thought that if the ratepayers had the power 
to determine the number of licenses, that would be a most useful kind of self- 
government. Professor Max Miiller was strongly in favour of restriction, and urged 
that we should have home rule in the matter of licensing. Professor Rogers, 
Professor Acland, Professor Green, Professor Legge, and others expressed them- 
selves in similar terms. On the question whether public-house keepers ought to 
be compensated, the prevalent view seemed to be that they had no right to com- 
pensation, but that it would be better to compensate than lose the cause. If a 
property were worth two thousand pounds, and received a license, its market value 
would go up a thousand pounds; but why compensate the publican for what he 
had never paid for? The question of personal abstinence did not come in for 
much discussion, but some of the speakers favoured it, one remarking that the 
more a person favoured abstinence the better he liked it, and the more advantages 
he got from it. Professor Rolleston urged the desirableness of an official report 
on a subject on which educated people talked much nonsense—the effects of restric- 
tion in Maine, Canada, and elsewhere, and strongly recommended a book by Mr. 
Saunders in which results were correctly given—*“ The Light Continent.” 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S PRAYERS FOR ENGLAND. 


At a recent meeting of the Catholic Union, Cardinal Newman gave an address 
on what was meant by prayer for the conversion of England to the true faith. 
He repudiated the notion of praying for the success or triumph of any party or 
body of people, and explained the object to be that every man, woman, and child 
in England might come to see and acknowledge the true faith, and to accept the 
Catholic Roman Church, or its divinely ordained exponent. He seemed to feel 
that the real object needed to be separated from a vulgar conception of it, as if 
the thing sought were a sort of physical movement that would drive the people— 
will they, nid they—into the bosom of the Church. What he desiderated was, a 
calm, patient movement, operating on the hearts of the people, accompanied with 
a more true respect for their priests and bishops, with more charity, sympathy, 
and brotherly love among themselves, and higher principles of rectitude in conduct 
and purity of life. For this they ought all to pray, but especially they should 
pray for their friends and relations, and for all who seemed to belong to the 
election of God. 

For a man holding Cardinal Newman’s principles, all this must be held in many 
ways commendable. We confess, however, we should think more of it if it were 
accompanied with some acknowledgment of the flagrant and wretched disregard 
of this spirit which has commonly characterised the conversion policy of the 
Roman Church, and which constitutes the crowning scandal brought by it on the 
Christian name. Was it in this way that she tried to convert the Albigenses and the 
Waldensians? Was it thus she dealt with the Bohemians? Let the silver mines 
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of Kuttenburg testify. Was it thus that the Duke of Alva converted the Dutch ? 
or the Guises converted the Huguenots? Did the Inquisitioners agree with the 
English Cardinal? Cardinal Newman should frankly say that his method is not 
the method, but the very reverse of the method, that Rome has ever favoured and 
employed when she had the power. We should be glad to know of any case in 
which the method now recommended by him has been extensively followed 
and blessed. The Cardinal recommends not force, but the gentle method of Bible 
influence to the wild soldiers of Roman propagandism. In so far as he may get 
his friends to accept his recommendation, it is not Romanism but Protestantism 
that he will have to thank. 


PRELACY AND THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


It has been stated that a Canadian bishop has suspended one of his clergy for 
partaking of the holy communion in the Presbyterian Church, with his aged 
mother, a member of that denomination. Unfortunately there is nothing very 
incredible in the rumour. There are such bishops, and there are such notions of 
what it is fit and proper to do in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. It is well, 
however, that in Church matters, as well as in geometry, there is a mode of proof 
called the reductio ad absurdum. If we wished to prove that the exclusive pre- 
tensions of prelatic churches have no authority in the Word of God, and are utterly 
inconsistent with the spirit of Christ, we could hardly desire a more complete 
demonstration than the evidence of absurdity given in this case. A system that 
proclaims a Christian minister unworthy of his office because he sat by his mother’s 
side while commemorating the death of Christ, is revolting to the instincts of every 
true,Christian, and furnishes at once its own refutation. That the bishop in question 
may very sincerely believe that he was doing his duty, we do not question. Men 
who do not understand the true spirit of Christianity may believe that Christian 
sacraments operate as charms, and that they, and not Presbyterian ministers, 
possess the charm. But what are we to think of Presbyterians who deliberately 
go over to that system from their own? or who do not take the trouble to inquire 
what the prelatic system implies as to the validity of other ordinances than its 
own? or who, knowing what it implies, are quite indifferent in the matter, and 
do not care though it unchurches those in whose communion they have been brought 
up? Is this conscientious? Is this the way to secure the Saviour’s grace and 
blessing ? 


GENERAL SURVEY. 


ENGLAND. 
ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


THE Synod of this Church has just closed its annual meeting in London. The 
Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., was chosen to preside. His address, which was 
interesting and practical, contained some timely observations on the devotional 
parts of Presbyterian worship. No doubt our weakness is often there. The 
long, rambling, sermonising prayer, feeble in expression, wanting in point and 
unction, is a sore evil. The question of a liturgy, mooted by Dr. Fraser, is a 
difficult one on every side of it. A good liturgy is not a thing that can be made 
to order. But there is always some danger in breaking from the line of one’s 
Church traditions ; besides, when people feel they must have a change, they do 
not generally care merely to go to the next house, or across the street. Would 
not something like a new Directory of Worship be of use? The very proposal 
and discussion of that might do some good. We hope that some will take in 
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earnest what Dr. Fraser said about doctrinal preaching. It is perfectly true that 
there may be dry, heavy, soporific doctrinal preaching, just as you may have 
similar preaching of any type. But, for our part, we think a vigorous and ani- 
mated discussion of doctrine, not as mere abstraction, but kept close to human 
wants and longings, is just what is wanted in these days. We believe it would 
be very popular, and would give the muscle and sinew which too much of our 
evangelism wants. 

The Presbyterian Church of England is not yet large or powerful. But it is 
making its way. We remember when the Presbyterian ministers in London did 
not number much over half-a-dozen ; now they are half-a-hundred. In Liverpool, 
we think, in those days there were two or three congregations—not more certainly 
than the double of that—now there are nearly twenty. Over all England there 
are, in connection with the Synod, 268 congregations and ministers. 

Following the example of the Free Church of Scotland, the English Synod has 
a General Sustentation Fund, There was raised for that fund, during last year, 
£36,000; and each minister on the equal dividend receives a stipend of £200, 
while many, besides that, have manses provided for them. In addition, the 
wealthier congregations give stipends of more or less magnitude. If our memory 
does not deceive us, the average stipend in the great and rich Establishment of 
England is about the same as this Presbyterian minimum ; the English Presby- 
terian average is one hundred more. 

The English Synod has a Home Mission, a Jewish Mission, and a Foreign 
Mission. The Home Mission has, during the year, established five different 
stations in the Presbytery of London. One of these has already had a minister 
called and ordained, and the others seem to be hopefully progressive. The 
Presbyterian Church has ventured even into the University cities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. In the former, a site for a church has been obtained, and 
ground has been broken very successfully at Cambridge. Besides townspeople, 
there has been a considerable attendance of undergraduates; and on a recent 
Sabbath, the congregation had to move to a larger hall, and that too was filled. 
It is one of the best signs of English Presbyterianism that there are so many of 
its congregations evangelistic—both through paid agencies and by their own 
members. In the Liverpool Presbytery, for example, more than twenty of the 
congregations carry on mission-work in their own neighbourhoods. 

The Jewish Mission is on a small scale. Its extension last year seems to have 
been intended, but some difficulties and differences about the agent proposed have 
stood in the way. As it is, the operations are confined to London. The two 
missionaries employed find great difficulties. While, in other parts of the world, it 
is said, the Jews are showing at present more than ordinary readiness to receive 
the truth, the Synod’s missionaries find it otherwise in London, where the Jewish 
press is busy strengthening prejudices and encouraging the contempt and hatred of 
Christianity. This may seem strange when so many Jews are mingling in our 
political and social life. But in this, it may be, dangers are seen, and the stricter 
Hebrews may think it needful to draw their ranks closer. Yet the missionaries 
get access to many Jews. There is a considerable number of inquirers, though 
not, perhaps, all very sincere. Last year there were three adults baptised. 

The English Synod has a most interesting and successful Foreign Mission. Its 
main strength is given to China, where it has made its mark. In the Church 
history of that vast country, the names of the beloved and devout Sandeman, of 
the great Chinese scholar, Carstairs Douglas, of William Burns, the Protestant 
Francis Xavier, as self-sacrificing, as heroic,—as picturesque as the great Spaniard, 
without his errors or his unnatural asceticism,—will always have an honoured 
place. The Chinese Mission of the English Presbyterians has 14 organised 
churches, several of them self-supporting, and a great number of stations, Its 
communicants now in full standing number 2228. Last year there were 179 
adult baptisms, and 85 baptisms of children. In the carrying on of the work, 
some 15 European Missionaries are employed, and 60 Native Evangelists ; in the 
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Training Colleges there are upwards of 30 Students. Three of the European 
Missionaries are medical ones, and we notice the interesting fact that to one of 
these hospitals a Chinese has contributed 100 dollars. The Synod has, besides its 
Mission to China, a small Mission in Bengal. Nor does there seem in these 
days of retrenchment to be any idea of recession. The English Presbyterians 
have even made proposals to take over the Chinese Mission of the United 
Presbyterians. 

This vigorous and aspiring little Church has its “ Aged and Infirm Ministers’ 
Fund,” and its “‘ Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund.” It has been setting its College 
in order. There are to be three professorial chairs, and a fourth “ filled for a 
time by provisional tutors.” Dr. Graham, the last Moderator, has been appointed 
to the Barbour Chair of Church History and Pastoral Theology. Eleven 
students have just finished their curriculum. The English Presbyterians used to 
depend much on Scotland and Ireland for the supply of their pulpits, but it seems 
that the necessity for this has almost passed away. Besides the men of their 
own training, they have just admitted seven ministers from other Churches. Men, 
when they change, whether in politics or religion, do not generally turn to a 
failing cause. 

We may mention that in the recent elections to Parliament, eight English 
Presbyterians were candidates, and all the better it was that they were of both 
political parties. The advanced Liberal, Mr. Williamson, and the stout Conserva- 
tive, Mr. Lewis, though they sit on opposite sides in the House of Commons, may 
none the less cordially sit together and work together in their church. 

The Thanksgiving Fund has now nearly reached the sum of £140,000. 





SCOTLAND. 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD. 


WHILE we are preparing for the press, the Scotch May ecclesiastical Assemblies 
have commenced. The United Presbyterian Synod has held its session at Edin- 
burgh. Its Moderator is Dr. Calderwood, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University. We give a few brief notes of the Synod’s proceedings. 

From the reports laid before the Synod, we learn that there has been some 
decrease in the number of the members and the amount of the contributions. 
The members are fewer by 900 than they were last year. The diminution is 
explained by the secession of two congregations—Mr. Macrae’s and the late Mr. 
Gilfillan’s—and partly by hard times, which, we know by sad experience, 
separate too many from the Church—often never to be regained. The contribu- 
tions have fallen from £324,000 in 1878, to £304,000. We need not say that 
this is anything but surprising ; nothing else, in fact, could have been expected. 
But we may look at the matter in another way. Five years ago, the United 
Presbyterian Church consented to a separation of her ninety English congregations 
—a great sacrifice ; for powerful associations, whether political or ecclesiastical, 
never like to be dismembered. Since then she has only partially made up her loss 
by progress in Scotland. Yet, though she begins a new decade with a reduction 
of sixty congregations, with commerce and agriculture at their worst, her contri- 
butions are £20,000 a-head of 1870. Happily, the ministers of the United 
Presbyterian Church have not suffered. Of these there are 550. Four hundred 
and fifty received this year, as last, a stipend of at least £200, with manse, or 
house-rent. Only a very few have less than £180, and not more than three have 
less than £160. The average ministerial income in the United Presbyterian 
Church is £261, slightly higher than ever before. 

The United Presbyterian Church has always been a vigorous and bold missionary 
Church, It has missions in India, China, Japan, Jamaica, South Africa, and West 
Africa. Its missionary staff consists of forty-nine ordained European and ten or- 
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dained native missionaries, six European medical missionaries, and a large number 
of native catechists and evangelists. The work is carried on at upwards of 200 
stations, principal and subsidiary. The number of communicants is a little over 
9000. Besides all this, there are 176 week-day schools, with an attendance of 
nearly 10,000 scholars. We should add that the United Presbyterians have a 
mission in Spain, where there are now several interesting and, as it seems, 
thriving little congregations, The missionary contributions show an increase 
upon last year, but are considerably less than in 1877, and less than the missions 
require. But there is no purpose of reduction. The proposal of the English 
Synod to take the Chinese branch, though it might naturally have gone with the 
congregations in England now disjoined from the parent Church, was decisively 
rejected. 

We shall just refer to another matter. An overflow of candidates for the 
ministry is a very rare occurrence. It only happens now and again when some 
great wave of religious revival passes over a country or a Church, and is one of 
the surest signs of a strong religious life. On this subject, indeed, there has 
been, in these days, great anxiety in all Churches—Established and Voluntary, 
English, American, and Continental. It is a very hopeful sign that the United 
Presbyterian Theological College has such a good report to make of itself. Not 
for many years has it had such an influx of students of the first year. Nearly 
three-fourths of these are Masters of Arts,—a striking contrast with the Irish 
Episcopal Church, in which, of 100 curates ordained since 1870, in the five first 
dioceses in the “Church Directory,” only 13 are Masters of Arts. It is said that 
at this time there are 140 United Presbyterian students in the Arts classes of 
Glasgow University whose intention is to become ministers. 

The sum aimed at for College Endowment (£40,000) has been raised, and the 
Church is now in a condition to give each of its professors an annual income of 
£700. In the new buildings, which have been acquired and transformed at a 
great cost (about £50,000), besides Church business offices, and a very large and 
fine Synod Hall capable of containing 2000 people, there is ample and convenient 
provision for carrying on college work, 

The United Presbyterian Church seems to be adopting the plan, well worthy 
of consideration by other Churches, of visiting its foreign missions. In the case 
of India this was, in the circumstances, more than desirable. Differences and 
misunderstandings, of an unpleasant and hurtful character, had arisen among the 
missionaries there. Some months ago, two deputies, a clergyman and a layman, 
were sent to Rajpootana to inquire into matters, and, if possible, to put them 
right. They have been quite successful, and we may well believe that they have 
both given and received a new impulse. Following up this deputation to India, 
it is proposed to send one to South Africa, but not in the meantime. It is pro- 
bable, making abundant allowance for exceptions, that the missionary staff of a 
Church will have considerably more than its proportion of the existing spiritual 
life. But the werk is often exceedingly depressing. There is more danger than 
is generally supposed of things getting into a dull and ineffective routine, where, 
above all, spirit and animation are required. It is a great advantage, accord- 
ingly, to have occasionally, on the missionary field, men with a fresh eye, to 
guage the difficulties which oppress the weary toilers—to help and cheer them. 
A more living and effective knowledge will thus also be brought to bear on the 
Church at home. 

The Synod had one or two matters before it, leading to lively discussion. One 
of these was (as they say) a heresy case. First and last, the Church has had a 
good deal of trouble about the Rev. Fergus Ferguson, a minister in Glasgow. 
There has been no desire, we think, to treat him severely. But either he, or those 
who consider that he is proceeding on wrong lines, seem very irrepressible. On this 
occasion an unpleasant matter was got rid of on the ground of some informality. But 
we regret to see that Mr. Ferguson is not satisfied, and has been addressing his 
people on the subject. He wants no favour ; ne does not approve of compromise 
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or latitudinarianism ; while there is “an atom of error” in the Church, he thinks 
that instead of winking at it she should “ burn against it till it is consumed.” 
And we suppose the case will come up again before the ecclesiastical courts. 

Voluntaryism is not a term of communion in the United Presbyterian Church, 
whether for ministers or laymen. But it is almost universally held by United 
Presbyterians to be the fair development of the modern doctrine of toleration, to 
be Scriptural, to be highly important in the interests of vital religion. Right or 
wrong, these are the views which prevail. They received emphatic expression in 
the recent Synod. This being so, little could be hoped for from the kindly and 
polite suggestions in regard to union which came from the Established Church, 
carefully guarded as these were by the declaration that any steps towards union 
“must be consistent with an establishment of religion.” The answer of the Synod 
was perfectly courteous, but it intimated that, while heartily desiring to co-operate, 
as far as principle would allow, with “ministers of the Established Church, any 
further communication with the Assembly on the subject of ecclesiastical union 
was unnecessary.” Yet some day the correspondence may bear fruit. 


IRELAND. 
Irish EpiscopaAL CHURCH. 


A CERTAIN peculiar interest attaches to the Episcopal Church of Ireland. It is 
on its trial, as a Church disestablished, which, in its new position, has made some 
considerable changes in its constitution. These changes, as was pointed out in an 
article in this magazine, are not indeed altogether satisfactory. Its revised Prayer- 
book and Canons have still in them too many things having a sacerdotal and ritual- 
istic tendency. On the whole, however, there is improvement. It is no slight 
evidence of this, that a High Church English clergyman, in a letter addressed the 
other day to the Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, affirms that he has noticed three dozen 
disastrous changes in the Prayer-book alone. The Canons, however faltering in 
some respects, pronounce strongly and clearly against such ritualistic extrava- 
gances as are now-a-days common in England. In regard to the new ecclesiastical 
constitution of the Irish Church, one may say at least that it is a great advance, 
and that the place given in it to the inferior clergy and the laity is very important 
in every way. The Bishops no longer claim for themselves the exclusive power 
of jurisdiction, Both in the Synods and the judicial courts which have been 
established, the clergy and the laity have a place. It is true that the Bishops 
have still a great obstructive power. For example, in the supreme court of legis- 
lation, the General Synod, the united voice of the two inferior orders can be over- 
borne, but only by two-thirds of the Bishops actually present and voting; the 
Bishops, in such a case, being bound also to give their reasons in writing. But 
when it is considered that of the 650 members of the General Synod, 416 are 
laymen, it is plain that things are very different from what they were, and that, 
with any life in the Church, any real general lay-interest in ecclesiastical questions, 
Bishops will need to be careful in the exercise of their powers. No doubt the old 
theologians were right. There is no little danger in severing the powers of juris- 
diction and orders. 

The General Synod of the Irish Episcopal Church met at Dublin on the 23rd 
of April. It was opened by an address from its President, the “ Lord Primate 
of Ireland,” not very dignified and not very edifying. It chiefly consisted of a 
strong protest against the severance of the Diocese of Clogher from that of Armagh, 
on the ground that there had not been raised, and were not ever likely to be 
raised, funds sufficient adequately to endow both sees. ‘“‘ In this world,” said the 
Primate, “ poverty has ever been despised and never more so than when attached 
to high sounding titles and exalted positions.” The other great point in the Primate’s 
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speech was that his Church was the Church of Ireland, the “ inheritor of the orders 
of St. Patrick, and he himself the one hundred and eighth ‘ prelate’ who, after the 
Patron Saint, had ‘ occupied the primatial throne.’” As if a few bishops of parti- 
cular ecclesiastical descent constituted a national Church, though the mass of the 
nation are of another faith, and though this wonderful stream has passed through 
four centuries of Romanism, though, too, there is good reason to believe, that, in 
its fountains, it is not Episcopal at all, but Presbyterian ! 

The report in regard to the general finances of the Church was presented by 
what is called the “ Representative Body.” It was not favourable. The Stipend 
Fund, raised by what is called “‘assessment” of the parishes, has fallen from 
£115,000 last year to £108,000 this year ; and for several years there has been a 
steady decrease. The total annual receipts of this fund, from all sources, have 
declined from £212,000 in 1876 to £165,000 in 1880. The explanation given 
is the financial depression of the country, but that hardly applies to the whole 
period of backgoing. In another aspect the financial report looks serious. Of 
the more than seven «millions and a-half of commutation money which the Irish 
Church received from the Government, there remains (‘exclusive of £1,450,000 
of composition balances”) only about £2,800,000, and this is still burdened by 
£200,000 of annuities. The “ Representative Body” seem to think that not 
much will survive for the use of the Church when the last of the annuitants is 
gone. In their view of the whole circumstances, they think it necessary to impress 
upon the Church the fact that “it is, and must be, to a great extent, a voluntary 
Church.” Perhaps that is not an evil, but the opposite. We may say at the 
same time, that had the Irish clergy been generously self-sacrificing, things might 
have been greatly different. If, say, seven of the seven and a-half millions had 
been made a capital fund for endowment, there is little doubt that with what 
other endowments the Church possessed, and what it would have received in aid 
both in Ireland and England, it would have been the best paid Church in Christen- 
dom. Even at the worst, with the funds it possesses and is gathering together, the 
Irish Church will have, so far as we understand the matter, a large endowment. 
Still there is a great deal of strong feeling about the matter. Certain Irish 
gentlemen, great proprietors, were held up to public reprobation almost by name 
in the Synod. The clergy complain that the laity have not borne their fair share 
of the sacrifices. Then in certain cases, unless the assessment of the parish is paid, 
the incumbent does not get his stipend, and he has to make up the deficiency him- 
self. This may be a wise regulation, but it tends to give rise to complaints and 
bitterness of feeling. 

The representative court give prominence in their report to the question of the 
means to be employed for ensuring in the future an adequate supply of duly 
qualified clergymen. In substance they say that of course there are plenty of 
men to whom the incomes provided will afford affluence, but the Church must 
not be content with ministers “inferior in education and social position,” and, if 
not, a few incomes in each diocese must be raised ‘‘ above the dead level.” Well, 
it is a very important and difficult question. It is certainly desirable to have 
men of social and university culture in the Church and well scattered over it. 
Whether the plan here suggested is the likeliest to attain that object, we have not 
time to discuss. What we want to notice is this probable change in the class and 
character of ministers of the Irish Church. That change is in fact not a thing 
yet to come, but already we imagine, begun. Among the “beneficed” clergy 
settled before 1870, we find that those having the degree of M.A. outnumbered 
those who have only the degree of B.A. It is very different in the case of the 
incumbents and curates ordained since 1870, that is, in the case of the younger 
clergymen of the Church. Among them there are about four times as many 
B.A.’s as M.A.’s. There seems little doubt that this means a clergy coming from 
a humbler class; for the B.A. degree, which is the ordinary prerequisite for orders, 
can be taken, as we understand, even without university residence. In some 
aspects this is sad enough. It too clearly indicates how much in the past it was 
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the custom of men to betake themselves to the Church merely for a good income 
or a good social position. But the change, if it has its drawbacks, may be, on the 
whole, for good. It is always a weakness in a Church when all classes of its 
people are not well represented in it. Less of culture and of manners may mean 
stronger conviction, more robustness of intellect, and more aptitude for dealing 
with the common people. 

Among the other matters which were under the consideration of the Synod, we 
may notice a few. A question of importance, in many points of view, was the 
relation which is to subsist between the Irish Church and the Theological School 
of Trinity College, Dublin. The bishops wish to have the nomination of the 
Professors in their hands, and to have them subject to the discipline of the 
General Synod. It does not appear, however, that even the Irish Church has any 
great desire for the Episcopal nomination, and the College is not willing to 
sacrifice its independence. It seems a singular thing that a National University 
should stand in such a relation to a disestablished Church as even the authorities 
of Trinity College are willing to submit to, and especially in the light of the fact 
that the Dublin Divinity School “has done the greater part of its work, not for the 
Trish, but for the English and Colonial Churches.” 

The Anti-Revision party among the clergy have again successfully resisted 
some proposals of the Evangelicals. A motion for a Committee to “consider the 
baptismal service” and “make alterations in the same,” on the subject of 
baptismal regeneration, was very summarily rejected by the Primate moving the 
previous question. 

In another case there was a very significant division. Dr. Jolly moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to prevent the erection of any more chancel-screens like 
that in Christ Church Cathedral, with its “procul profani,” completely “ shutting 
up the clergy from the laity.” A considerable majority—135 to 107—voted for 
the bill, though the High Church Guardian takes care not to mention that, and 
the High Church Jrish Gazette suppresses the whole affair. But the voting was 
by “orders,” and the clergy went against—82 to 53, nullifying the lay vote, 
which went 80 to 25, 

Here three points deserve especial note—(1.) There is the great difference of 
opinion and sentiment between the laity and the clergy. (2.) The number of 
clergy voting is considerably above the number of laymen, though the latter in 
the Synod are two to one. In a Synod constituted like that of the Irish Church, 
the great difficulty will always be in keeping up lay interest. (3.) It seems 
clear that the thoroughly evangelical men among the clergy are in a minority. 
And we fear that the High Church party are making progress. There are, indeed, 
no ritualistic extravagances in Ireland like those which are common in England. 
There is no wearing of coloured stoles or albs or chasubles, &c. The communion 
table is never called the altar. 'The proximity to Rome makes that sort of thing 
dangerous, and the strong Protestant spirit which exists, and is ever ready to 
explode, must not be tempted too much. But for all this, there is a thorough 
sympathy with the most pronounced Anglican Ritualism, and the same sneering 
contempt for Evangelical opponents. This will go on unless arrested by the 
decided and organised action of the true—and there are some very true— 
Evangelicals, clerical and lay. 

One point that greatly strikes the reader in the account of the Dublin Synod, is 
the almost entire absence of any reference to schemes of Christian benevolence. 
In a great ecclesiastical convention, one expects reports and discussions regarding 
home and foreign missions, information about the state of religion, and plans for 
its revival, But there is nothing of this sort. What may be called the more 
peculiar work of a Church seems to be thrust aside. Why is this? For one 
thing, the parties into which the Church is divided would make co-operation in 
religious effort far from easy. And we are not to suppose that the Irish Church 
is entirely wanting in this matter. 

There are many extra-ecclesiastical societies, missionary and benevolent. These 
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have been holding their April meetings,—April being the Dublin month, as May is 
the time for such gatherings in London. There is the “ Hibernian Bible Society,” 
which issued last year 72,000 copies of the Scriptures ; though its contributions 
are this year deficient, it reports an income of £6000, There is the Irish Society, 
the object of which is to afford a Bible education to the Irish-speaking population ; 
it has, besides other agencies, upwards of 200 Irish schools; its revenue for the 
year amounts to £5000, the half of which, however, comes from England. Then 
there are the Irish Church Missions to the Roman Catholics, which have been 
helped rather than hindered by Lord R. Churchill’s unbecoming attack, and 
whose meeting this year, we see, was particularly enthusiastic; we do not know 
the year’s statistics of this Mission, but within the last quarter of a century it is 
said to have raised “considerably over half-a-million.” In regard to foreign 
missions, the Irish Church works along with the great English societies. The 
High Church people contribute to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; 
what their annual contributions are, we have no means of knowing. The Evan- 
gelicals give to the Church Missionary Society. They have done well this year, 
trying though it has been for Ireland. It is now known that, like the Baptist 
Society, the Church Missionary Society, by a strong effort, has cleared off the 
<lebt occasioned by previous deficiencies, and met the expenses of the present year. 
To this effort, Ireland has lent a ready hand. The Irish Auxiliary of the Church 
Missionary Society has raised £10,000, the highest point it has ever reached. 
We greatly doubt if the High Churchmen did anything like this for their English 
friends. We only add that there is an Irish Church Society for the Conversion 
of the Jews raising about £3000. But we must close. There is evidently a real 
and blessed life in the Irish Church,—if much to make us fear, much also to make 
us hopeful. 





GERMANY. 
THE SprING CHURCH-CONFERENCES. 


Cuurcu and pastoral conferences may almost be regarded as one of the peculiar- 
ities of German Church-life. They are generally held in the autumn and in 
spring. Through these conferences, the questions which engage the attention of the 
Church, whether theological, ecclesiastical, or social, are brought under public 
notice, and their discussion furnishes a pretty correct indication of the current 
tendencies, 

The Kisen Church Conference met in Halle, and was attended by about 300 
representing the party of the “‘ Positive Union” of the Province of Saxony. On 
the first day of its proceedings, a paper was read by Hofprediger Schrader of 

serlin, on the present ecclesiastical condition of Holland as illustrative of that 
of Germany. He maintained the following, among other theses :— 

1. The Roman Catholic Church, dominated by Ultramontanism, presents a 
continual danger in the way of national development and religious peace. 

2. The confessionalism of the present time draws its support and its justification 
from the long-continued indifference to the creeds and the history of the Church. 
It requires, for its completion, a theology which, rooted in the Holy Scriptures, 
and standing fast by the Confessions of the Church, as the sphere of the Holy 
Spirit’s continual operation, regards the Church symbols, not as the goal of 
doctrinal development, but as a foundation and guide thereto. 

3. The Evangelical Church is in need of self-government, both in relation to a 
constitutional state and to the Romish Church. This can only exist when the 
Church, uninfluenced by political factors and parties, can develop and govern itself 
according to the laws of its own inner life. 

4. It is impossible for the Church to renounce the confessional school-training 
of its children ; in the same way, the desire of an active share in appointments to 
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theological chairs is only natural and just, inasmuch as this matter is vital both 
for theology and the Church. 

5. Only freedom of action, and not legal constraint, can heal the disorders of 
Church life and solve its problems. Such freedom always operates most effectually 
in promoting participation in Church-work, and in giving greater depth and intel- 
ligence to spiritual life. 

On the second day of the Conference, an address on the Person of Christ was 
delivered by Dr. Schultze, and produced a deep and solemnising impression on the 
whole assembly. 

The last subject discussed by the Conference was the proceedings of the recent 
first ordinary General Synod. This was brought before the Conference in an 
interesting paper by Dr. Eiselen, a distinguished leader of the “ Positive Union” 
party of Berlin. He directed special attention to the relation of Church parties, 
distinctly defining the relation between his own and the middle party. The party 
of the Positive Union laid emphasis on the word “ positive ;” while the middle 
party, standing between the Positive and the Protestantenverein (Rationalists, or 
Unitarians), had so far entered into alliance with the “liberal” tendencies. Dr. 
Eiselen regarded the fellowship between the Confessional] and the Positive parties 
as a blessing to the Church. The discussion that followed his address very clearly 
showed that the Conference was in full sympathy with him in rejoicing over the 
harmony that existed between the Confessional and the Positive-United parties. 
A motion expressive of the approbation of the Conference with the proceedings 
of the General Synod brought its business to a close. 

The Thuringian Church Conference held its first meeting at Eisenach. It isa 
union of evangelicals of the Thuringian Established Church for promoting the 
development of that Church on the ground of the Word of God and the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Confession. It aims, in particular, at the strengthening of its 
members in the faith of the Gospel, and its open profession before the world. 
It was attended by about 130 members from all parts of Thuringia. The well- 
known Dr. Kahnis, of Leipzig, gave the opening address, on “ The Unchangeable 
Fundamental Doctrines of the Evangelical Lutheran Church.” 

To evangelical Christians outside of Germany, and not familiar with its 
religious life, it must seem strange, as it is most significant, that the speaker and 
his approving auditory deemed it necessary to emphasise, as important and 
essential, the doctrines of Justification by Faith, the Trinity, and the Incarnation 
and true Divinity of Jesus Christ. The Conference was next addressed by Dr. 
Fiillner, of Gotha, on the “ Negative Tendencies of the Present Day in Thur- 
ingia.” He spoke, in particular, against the false liberalism and socialism of the 
times, and against the efforts and aims of the Protestantenverein. The Con- 
ference declared its concurrence in the sentiments advanced, and voted the 
issuing of an open protest against the denial of the doctrine of the Divinity of 
Christ on the part of Dr. Schwarz, president of a pastoral conference at Gotha a 
few months before. The protest was in these words :— The Thuringian Church 
Conference at Eisenach, protests against the denial of the doctrine of the Divinity 
of Christ, to which expression was given at the General Conference of the Clergy 
of the Duchy of Gotha, in October, 1879. Though the Church of Christ may bear 
with an erring and unbelieving member, yet the ottice of the ministry, which is 
appointed for the preaching of the doctrine of redemption, is irreconcilable with 
the denial of the divine-human Person of the Lord, in whom and by whom alone 
this redemption is wrought out. We deplore the offence that has thus been given ; 
and, on the contrary, we confess Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, as truly 

tod, born of the Father from all eternity, and truly man, born of the Virgin 
Mary, as our Lora.” It will be regarded asa sign of the times that, in Thur- 
ingia, which the Protestantenverein thought they might regard as their own, a 
powerful movement against its tendency has thus been inaugurated. 

The Pastoral Conference at Neuwied was principally taken up with the 
discussion of the relations between the Theological Faculties and the Evangelical 
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Church of Germany. The position maintained was, that the Church haseno 
interest in hastening the separation of the Theological Faculties from the State 
Universities in order to hand them over to the Church, as had been advocated 
on the ground of the modern principles of State parity, and the independence of 
the Church on the State. Against any excesses of theological science, as well as 
against error in theological training, the Church is already, it was said, protected 
by such means as the Faculty statutes, Church examinations, &c., and can vet 
further protect itself by the establishment of preachers’ seminaries. 2 

The Cassianeum is the name given to a literary pedagogium which has recently 
been established in the premises of an old Benedictine monastery at Donau- 
worth, in Bavaria. Its object is to advance, through the press, the interests ;of ' 
Catholicism. It has already developed a remarkable zeal and activity in pyo- 
secuting its aims. Besides issuing six or seven periodicals of various kinds, 
adapted to readers of different classes and ages, it sends forth, by the thousand, 
occasional publications which cannot fail to exercise an immense influence over 
the minds of the young in Bavaria. Thus the Romish Church is seeking to 
perpetuate, and if possible, extend its sway in Germany, 3 

It is well known that the Theological Faculty of Heidelberg consists exclusivily 
of representatives of the modern critical theology, and hence exercises only a very 
slender influence in the education of theological students. To remedy this, the 
State set apart, four years ago, a considerable sum to be awarded as scholarships 
to such students as prosecuted their theological course at Heidelberg, whethir 
they belonged to Baden or not. In consequence of this, the number of students 
at the University increased, principally, however, by accession from without. 
But now, since the Landtag has resolved that these scholarships shall only be 
given to students who bind themselves to enter the service of the Established 
Church of Baden, the number of theological students at Heidelberg has again 
decreased to its former very limited extent. In the second chamber of the 
Landtag, Bluntschli expressed his regret at this state of things, and proposed 
that the professors should take part in the trials of theological students, and that 
the Baden students should thus be constrained to take a portion, at least, of their 
course at Heidelberg. Another proposal, however, by Miihlhauser is much more 
likely to find favour. It is to the effect that when a vacancy occurs in any of 
the chairs, it should be filled by the appointment of a professor whose views are 
in accord with the Confession of the Church, so that Baden students of the 
‘ Positive” party may not be under the necessity of seeking their education else- 
where than in the national University. There is no great prospect, however, of 
any such plan being soon adopted, so that Heidelberg will probably continue to 
decline, as far as regards its theological faculty. 

E. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 
THE PROGRESS OF MISSIONS. 
By Rev. Dr. THomsoy, Constantinople. 


I trust it will not for a moment be supposed that, in advocating a more active 
system of evangelisation, the establishment of out-stations, and a wider scope 
especially in the direction of education and the press, in connection with Jewish 
missions, I am in the least degree undervaluing the work now carried on. Far 
from it: I only wish that the efforts now concentrated, and successfully too, 
upon certain localities, might be brought, as in all other missions, to enlighten 
and elevate the adjacent territory. I omitted in my last letter to mention that, 
besides Cassandra, the Church of Scotland Mission at Salonica has an out-station 
at Monastir, but rather in connection with its Greek than its Jewish work. Per- 
haps also I should have mentioned that the Judeo-German version of the Bible, 
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pre: atly used by the British and Foreign Bible Society, was originally prepared 
by . ev. Dr. Schauffler and Rev. Mr. Schwartz, and was afterwards revised by 
tev R. Koenig, now of Buda-Pest. An edition was also published in Judeo- 
German of Dr. M‘Caul’s Exposition of Isaiah liii. 

The annual examination of the Free Church German school for Jewish children 
of both sexes was held just before the Passover holidays, and was a most inter- 
esting spectacle. The body of the chapel was crowded with the pupils, number- 
ing somewhere about 200, while the rest of the space was densely occupied with 
the parents, with former pupils, and with friends of the mission. The exercises 
comprehended Scripture doctrine from both Old and New Testaments, German, 
freich and English Grammar, Hebrew Grammar, and the translation of Isaiah 
liii. the history of Mexico, &c. &c., while several hymns were beautifully sung, 
bot in German and English. Everything exhibited a high degree of efficiency, 
and reflected the greatest credit, both on the diligence of the pupils, and the 
ability and devotion of the teachers, Messrs. Leonard and Leitner, and Miss 
M‘William. The whole was concluded by an address and prayer by Rev. A. 
Temory, the presiding ihissiohary: It’ was innpossible to witness such a sight 
w out feeling that by the agenpy of a;schoo} so r.umerously attended, so efficiently 
co ducted, and so pervaded by evangelical doctrine based on the eternal Word, a 
pe ver of the highest value was brought to -béar, kicth on the pupils themselves, 
o their parents, and on the whole German Jewish community. 

regret that pressure of business and the; inelemency of the weather prevented 
me from attending the examination of the.bree Church Female School, taught by 
Misses Macgregor and Smith. The Medical Dispensary, too, recently opened 
under the care of Dr. Rosenberg, I hear is doing good service. 

[ rejoice also to mention that Rev. D. B. Spence, of the Church of Scotland 
M’ssion, Hasskioy, reports that he has now in attendance 165 Jewish girls, and 
15 Jewish boys, and that, too, though another Jewish school has just been opened 
in Hasskioy on the European model. Miss Ewan’s school also, in Koosgoontchook, 
has 53 pupils, and additional pupils have to be refused for want of room. 

Rev. Mr. Newman also, of the London Jews’ Society, baptised recently the 
wife and infant of a convert baptised some years previously. 

But the most interesting Jewish intelligence reaches us from Smyrna, where 
two converts were recently baptised together, while some five other inquirers seem 
to be earnestly seeking the Lord. The weekly meetings on Saturday are crowded 
by a deeply attentive audience, and the singing of hymns has been recently intro- 
duced, A meeting for Jewesses also has been opened; the importance of this 
step can be appreciated by those only who know the degradation of woman 
among the Jews of Turkey. 

Altogether, there is a loud call for vigorous work in the Jewish field of this 
land, all the more so that infidelity has made comparatively little progress,—at 
least, among the Spanish Jews. But in this field, above all others, must “ patience 
have her perfect work.” 

In connection with this subject, I may remark that a person, known to the 
writer, prepared a primer in Judzo-Spanish, being the third edition of a little 
work, the previous editions of which had been largely purchased by the Jews for 
use in their schools. On presenting the manuscript to the Turkish Censor, he 
authorised its publication, on condition that the words, “ For the use of Protestant 
Jews only,” were printed on the title-page. As it was felt that such an inscrip- 
tion would effectually exclude it from Jewish schools, even though containing 
nothing to which a believing Jew could object, the author declined to comply with 
this demand, and applied to Her Majesty’s Ambassador to have it withdrawn, 
explaining that everything of a controversial character had been carefully excluded 
from the work. In consequence of His Excellency’s representations, the manu- 
script was again sent for, and submitted to the inspection of another Jew, who 
reported that, though it contained nothing to which he could object, he was not 
in favour of such new-fangled books. And so, instead of deciding the matter on 
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the ground of the merits of the book itself, this miserable Government } 
the ignorance and fanaticism of its subjects, and obstructs the progress « 
and sound education. Happily, an attempt to require all editions of the 
printed here to be inscribed with the words “For the use of Proteste 
was defeated by the firmness of the British Embassy ; and we trust t 
demand may be likewise put down. 

Your readers must be already aware of the severe famine prevailing in the region 
of Van and partly towards Erzeroom. Most distressing accounts have reached 
us; but the whole land is so impoverished that, even if there were the will, there 
is not the power to help the sufferers, Assistance must come from abroad. 

In the midst of many discouragements, and while complaints are freely made 
against the Bulgarians for maltreatment of their Mussulman brethren, it is pleasant 
to be able to record a large and decided demand for the Word of God among all 
classes of the people. The Bulgarians of Macedonia, as well as of the Principalities, 
are zealously opening new schools, and by far the majority of the teachers are favour- 
able to the circulation of the Scriptures, and aid the colporteurs. In not a few 
places, also, the fruits “cf Bible circuldtion ave 'beginving to appear, and one 
Moslem at least is'm¢rtione/,: amongst mahy Chtistinns; as earnestly searching 
the Scriptures, and trying his own system by them. A similar spirit of nation- 
ality, and desire for educativa if their own: vernacular, is exhibited by the 
Wallachian colonies in Matcedonia, and is aidetl by their countrymen beyond the 
Danube. The Albanian Literary Corimittee seems to be doing nothing, but the 
people continue to purchase the editions of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and there is now more hope than ever ef the vernacular language becoming ulti- 
mately read and adopted in education. What is now needed above all is Christian 
Semale schools. 

In this season of extreme poverty and commercial depression, our city col- 
porteurs find the publication of the various gospels separately, as also of the Acts, 
Psalms, and Proverbs extremely seasonable. These may be called the light 
infantry of the evangelistic army, and it is interesting to know that they find 
their way into families of the highest rank, both of Moslems and Christians, and 
often open the door for the whole Word of God. 

Let me mention, in conclusion, an incident reported to me some time ago from 
one of the Greek islands. A most intelligent and faithful colporteur had laboured 
for some time in the capital of the island, having been received at first with 
cordiality, when he sold a good many copies, but being afterwards treated with 
suspicion and dislike, when the people discovered his unbending integrity, his 
abstinence from liquor, his steadfast absenting of himself from the services of the 
Church, and his appeal to the Bible only. They now called him an Atheist and a 
Freemason, and accused him of having come to destroy their religion, all of 
which charges he refuted from the Word of God. Some, however, were impressed 
with the truth he had uttered ; and one specially, with whom he had much con- 
versation, he earnestly invited to visit him for prayer and Bible-reading. “ How 
can I come?” said the other. ‘ You see the ignorance and fanaticism of the 
people. To visit you would ruin my trade, and may endanger my life.” 
“ Brother,” said the colporteur, “if Jesus laid down His life for us, surely we 
may risk something for Him ; and if my death should plant His kingdom here, it 
were no hardship.” The other was overcome. He visited the colporteur 
repeatedly, and seems by the last accounts to be sincerely seeking the Lord. 





